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Where Do We Go From Here ?By George se Hughes 


















How Should I Choose a Tractor? 


Questions and Suggestions on Management and Equipment 


I have been looking at several makes of small 
farm tractors and cannot decide which one to buy. 
Every tractor owner in this neighborhood speaks 
well for the particular one he owns, I have a 240-acre 
farm. The soil is mostly of a brown silt loam and 
the land is slightly rolling —R. A. P., New York. 


OU are the only one who has difficulty 

y in deciding upon the kind of tractor to 

buy. As a matter of fact, there are so 
many good tractors on the market now that 
even we would be put in some predicament 
if we were asked to select the best. 

In the first place, the important thing is 
to buy a tractor made by a firm of estab- 
fished reputation. A reputable concern will 
aot jeopardize its good name by putting a 
cheap and inefficient product on the market. 
Secondly, the prospective purchaser must 
consider service. Unless you yet service you 
will not get the greatest 


gasoline than on kerosene, and provision is 
generally made for this, even in kerosene 
tractors. Give the engine a chance to get 
well warmed up before switching over to 
kerosene, for it seems that the latter requires 
considerably more heat for its evaporization. 
In cold weather extra precaution should be 
taken. Then it is well to prime the cylinders 
well before cranking. One plan, which I have 
found is good, is to prime the cylinders for, 
say, two or three minutes before cranking 
so as to give the fuel a chance to volatilize 
a little bit. , 


Lubrication Must Be Watched Closely 


Lubrication, of course, is absolutely essen- 
tial. More trouble is experienced with trac- 
tors because of insufficient or faulty lubri- 
cation than any one other thing. Use good 


work that would require several men to qd 
by hand in the same length of time which 
makes the labor saved the big item, and espe 
cially is this so at the present price of labor 
and with the difficulty of obtaining Satisfac 
tory labor at all for that kind of work.” 


How to Grind Engine Valves 
Is it possible for an ordinary tractor owner to 
grind the valves of the engine himself? | think | 
could do it, after having watched the mechanics at 
the garage, but I would like to get your advice on 
the proposition—A. G. W., Pennsylvania. " 
HERE is no reason why you should not 
grind the valves of your tractor engine 
and do a very satisfactory job. All that 
is required is a little mechanical skill, some 
simple tools, the proper grinding compound, 
and considerable salina 
The first thing to do is 





good from your machine. 
There are times when re- a 
pairs are needed with the 
best of machines. Some- 
times a part will wear or 
break, not through faulty 
construction, but through 
an unavoidable accident. 
Unless parts can be quick- 
ly replaced, the loss of use 
may mean loss of a vast 


amount due to delayed 
plowing or other field 
operations. 





Try the Neighbor’s Machine 


It would be a splendid 
idea tO spend some time 
with one of your neigh- 
bors when he is operating 
his tractor. Perhaps he 
would be willing to let you 
run it for a while. Very 
often it is possible to de- 
termine the machine that 
you prefer when you see ing. 
it working under field 
conditions and when you 
actually operate it your- 
self under those same conditions. The small 
details of construction may influence you one 
way or another, for a convenient arrange- 
ment may just touch your fancy. 


Po 5 oe 
Pe 


of the binder. 


Caring For The Tractor 


We have a tractor. Would like some general in- 
structions in regard to the care of it; to keep it in 
good running order, in stirting, changing of oil in 
base of cylinder, or any suggestion that would help 
in the use of it would be thankfully received.— 
R. P. J., New Jersey. 


ENERAL instructions for the care of a 
~ tractor can best be gotten from the 
book of instructions which should ac- 
company every tractor sold. Companies that 
manufacture tractors go to great trouble and 
expense to prepare these instruction books 
because they know that if they are well pre- 
pared and give simple, explicit instructions 
which can be easily followed out, it will re- 
duce their service expense considerably, yet 
many tractor buyers proceed to discard the 
book of instructions right away as soon 4s 
the purchase is made. 

In the first place, good shelter should be 
provided for the tractor. Some of the ma- 
chinery about a tractor is comparatively 
delicate, and should not be exposed to weather 
more than is absolutely possible. A shed 
should be provided for the tractor, and the 
machine should be run in every night if 
possible. 

Most tractors will start more easily’ on 


Pi oe} .. 4: 
A Combination of Machinery that Means Greater Efficiency 


erates from the engine. 


ie 





In order to derive the greatest efficiency from tractor-drawn machinery, the latter must be 
so constucted and devised that all parts will be the greater strain that comes with tractor haul- 
Note the convenient arrangement of levels so the tractor operator may regulate the work 
Further more, the action of the binder is propelled by the flexible shaft that op- 


Thus the tractor both hauls and runs the binder. 


lubricants, such as are recommended by the 
manufacturer of your machine. Do not be 


“tight” with them. A little extra oil is fing~ 


insurance. The frequency of changing the 
crank-case oil will depend upon the cafe used 
in handling the tractor. Some good operators 
change the oil in the crank case every other 
day. Do not expect the tractor to accomplish 
the impossible. It is designed to do a certain 
weight of work successfully. Do not expect 
it to do twice this amount without injury. 
Overloading is an evil which all manufac- 
turers have emphasized. 

The cooling system of the tractor is, of 
course, very important, and since the tractor 
operates at least at 75% capacity most of the 
time, it follows that considerable water is 
evaporated. Unless reasonably pure water 
is used, there is likely to be a deposit of scale 
in the radiator, which reduces the efficiency 
of the cooling. The radiator should be flushed 
every few days, and occasionally given a 
cleaning with a solution of soda and water. 

Spark plugs, of course, should be kept 
clean, magneto points properly adjusted, hose 
connections tight, etc. ° 


Gardening With Tractors 


ss HE advantage of garden tractor work 
comes under the same head as all other 
tractor labor savers,” says A. J. Piper, 

an extensive grower of onions and onion sets. 
“You can do the same work and better 


to get out the valves. Just 
how to do this will depend 
upon the type of engine 
you have. Then remove 
the valve-spring retainer 
locks, but leave the valve 
and springs in their prop- 
er positions, so that they 
will not be misplaced jy 
reassembling. Valve 
grinding compounds can 
be bought all ready pre- 
pared, or you can buy some 
No. 120 carborundum and 
mix it with cylinder oil to 
form a paste about the 
consistency of vaseline. 

Now lift the valve from 
its seat and carefully re- 
move all the carbon and 
dirt from the head of the 
stem, using some fine 
emery paper, but be care- 
ful that none of the emery 
particles are left on the 
valve when you put it back 
in its place. Put a little of 
the valve-grinding com- 
pound on the chamfered edge of the valve, 
and slip the valve back into its guide. With 
a screwdriver turn the valve back and forth 
in a short arc, lifting it occasionally and 
seating it down in a new place, so the grind- 
ing will be uniform. A light coil spring set 
immediately under the head will automati- 
cally raise it. Continue the grinding for 4 
few moments, then examine the valve. It 
should be cleaned and wiped very frequently. 
When it is properly ground, a light silvery 
streak will show around the shank. Keep 
the grinding up until this streak develops, 
then wipe off all the particles of the com- 
pound and reassemble the valve and its parts. 

Very often only slight grinding will be ne¢- 
essary. An engine that is well cared for will 
not show the need of grinding very much, 
but bits of carbon may get caught in the seat 
and cause leakage. 











Equipping Tractor With Headlight 


We have a 40 volt 6 ampere generaor mounted on 
& tractor which we bought several years ago. e 
wish to rig this up for a headlight for plowing at 
night. Will you give us the necessary instructions: 
—§S. B., New York. 


T would be unwise to attempt this 1” 
stallation because a rheostat or some other 
means of resistance would have to be col- 

nected up in serics with the current line to 
the battery and a voltage regulator woul 


e (Continued on page 441) 
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- Where Do We Go From Here? 


A Review of the Economic Situation as it Affects Farming—By Geo. T. Hughes 


T the close of the year, opinion as to 
the future is sharply divided. Busi- 
ness slowly but steadily improves, 
and security prices slowly but stead- 

ily decline. How to reconcile these two phe- 
nomena is difficult. The optimist points to 
the fact that railroads have more freight 
offered to them than they can handle, that 
unemployment is almost at an end, that large 
corporations are reporting increasing earn- 
ings, and that prices, even of farm products, 
are moving upward. The decline in security 
quotations he considers a matter which in- 
terests speculators only. _ 

The pessimist puts emphasis on the chaos 
inEurope, onthe determination of the Ameri- 
can people to maintain their 


railway charges are very high. No one will 
deny that a prosperous and contented agri- 
culture is essential to the well-being of the 
country as a whole. But investors, who must 
furnish the capital the railroads so impera- 
tively demand, are not going to respond un- 
less they have the assurance that the return 
to them will be adequate to the risk incurred. 

They also have in the back of their minds 
the constant fear of more labor troubles and 
the realization that investment in railroad 
securities is threatened by the fixing of rates, 
on the one hand, by the Government, and the 
fixing of wages, on the other, by the labor 
unions. So they hesitate, and the prices of 


' railway stock, and even of railway bonds, 


To all these considerations he adds that both 
the French and the Belgians are hard at work. 

There is practically no unemployment. 
The French currency is steadily being put 
oh a firmer foundation. Mr. Mitchell’s opti- 
mism had a marked effect on quotations for 
French bonds. The price, however, is still 
very low, if his view of the situation is to 
be accepted. At the same time, Clemenceau, 
the “Tiger” of France, has been touring 
American cities, urging cooperation on the 
part of the United States with their asso- 
ciates in the war. He pleads for support, 
moral if not actual, for France against a 
possible resurrection of the German military 
spirit. He has been courteously received, but 
to date does not appear to have 





been very successful in bringing 





hands-off policy, on the claim that 
prosperity in the United States 
cannot permanently coincide with 
continued depression in the rest 
of the world, and finally, and 
most important of all, on the un- 
rest revealed in the recent elec- 
tion, which is likely to be reflected 
in Congress in attacks on the 
transportation act and certain 
provisions of the Federal Reserve 
System. He asserts that the se- 
curity markets are simply dis- 
counting a period of depression. 


Politics Hold Center of Discussion 





are out of joint. 


economic situation. 


The Facts As They Exist 


VERY farmer knows from bitter experience that the times 
Nearly everybody is trying to tell the 
farmers and the rest of the world what the matter is and 
how to correct it. The farmers know that most of the cure- 
alls proposed for farm problems would prove, if accepted, 
worse than the disease itself. The accompanying article by 
Mr. Hughes is the best statement we have seen of. the differ- 
ent factors that must be considered in the present disturbed 
He does not attempt to tell farmers what 
to do, but gives them only the facts as they exist, well know- 
ing that the solution when found for agricultural difficulties 
must be worked out by farmers themselves.—THE EDITOR. 


our people to his viewpoint. 


Automobile Industry Outlook 
Very Favorable 


In one industry, at least, the 
outlook is very favorable. Auto- 
mobile. manufacturers are having 
a remarkably large trade for this 
time of year. Ford’s unfilled or- 
ders are the largest on record. 
Orders from the South have been 
especially large. This is doubtless 
a reflection of the good prices for 
cotton Farmers are large buy- 
ers of the cheapest grade of Ford 














cars. It should not be overlooked 





Now, which of these two opin- 
ions is correct, only events can 
decide. Meanwhile discussion centers around 
the political rather than the economic situa- 
tion. The leaders of the so-called agricul- 
tural bloc insist that the Esch-Cummins Rail- 
way Law must be amended. They ask the 
tepeal of what they call the guarantee pro- 
vision in that law. This is the section that 


‘directs the Interstate Commerce Commission | 


to establish rates which will enable well- 
managed railroads to earn a fair return on 
their property value. Such fair return is at 
Present fixed at 534%. 
_The increase in railway rates was estab- 
lished to comply with this provision of the 
W. As a matter of fact, the railroads have 
hever been able to earn as much as the law 
would allow them. Nor has there ever been 
aky suggestions that the Government make 
up the difference. In this sense there has been 
nO guarantee. The opponents of the act, 
Owever, reply that railroad earnings have 
n concealed in some cases by large and 
unnecessary expenditures, and they point out 
at certain roads have been able to make 
ge percentages on their stock. Moreover, 
ey insist that the farmer cannot endure 
Present high levels of freight charges. He 
must have relief. If relief cannot be afforded 
repeal of the transportation act, in part 
or in whole, then rates must be reduced by 
other legislation. 
0 one will deny that, in comparison with 
Prevailing prices for agricultural staples, 


go down. Of course there is always the alter- 
native of Government ownership and opera- 
tion. Whether the American people, after 
their experience during the war, are ready to 
go as far as that is very doubtful. All this 
discussion is not intended to take sides, but 
to point out the reason for the existing un- 
certainties as to the business outlook. 


European Situation Vital 


Next to the contreversy as to the railroads, 
the most interesting situation is the Euro- 
pean. As to that Charles E. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New York, 
brings back the first optimistic note heard 
in a long time. He is particularly positive 
about France. Admitting the very difficult 
financial situation that confronts the French 
people, Mr. Mitchell declares the distrust in 
France, shown by the price of French se- 
curities in America, is not justified. 

The outstanding feature of the *bond mar- 
ket last month was the slump in quotations 
for French gollar bonds. All foreign securi- 
tiés were very weak, both those of Europe 
and those of South America, but the French 
bonds were particularly in disfavor‘ 
Mitchell declares he considers the French 
bonds the safest of investments. He bases 
his faith on the character of the French peo- 
ple, who have always been investors and 
landowners, and who are the least likely of 
European people to accept radical doctrines. 


Mr. . 


when considering the. railroad 
problem that the internal-combustion engine 
is making great inroads on the field hitherto 
occupied by the steam locomotive. 

The automobile is remaking the transpor- 
tation map. This is already evident as far 
as passenger traffic is concerned. Short- 
haul freight in the congested Eastern States 
turns more and more to the motor truck. 
The railroads protest that this short-haul 
— has always been unprofitable. to them. 
Somehow their protestations are not entirely 
convincing. It may be that the way out for 
the farmer will prove to be found in the 
increasing use of the gasoline engine. He 
must be prepared, however, for the resulting 
higher taxation for highway maintenance. 

The labor situation is another problem at- 
tracting increasing attention. The anthra- 
cite mine operators report a great shortage 
of workers. They are advertising for miners, 
foreigners preferred. Unskilled labor is in 
demand. Probably some attempt will be 
made in Congress to modify the present re- 
strictions on immigration. The labor unions 
are pretty sure to oppose any such movement. 
Some one, however, must be found willing to 
do the rough work. For in the last analy- 
sis all wealth rests on production. Neither 
bankers, nor politicians, nor anyone else, by 
manipulation or by legislation, can make 
something out of nothing. Work is now, as 
it always has been, the one essenital to a 
nation’s salvation. 


~ 
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Immigration Must Be Kept 
Restricted 


RESIDENT James R. Howard of the 

American Farm Bureau,. speaking at the 
annual meeting of the New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation at Syracuse, said that the 
chief problem affecting agriculture at the 
present time is that of immigration. 

“Immigration restriction,” said Mr. How- 
ard, “is undoubtedly affecting prosperity of 
the country and particularly of the farmer. 
The present law is limiting the amount of 
manual labor in this country, and one of its 
natural and inevitable results is the shift- 
ing of labor from the country to the city, 
presenting a tremendous handicap to the 
farmer in production.” 

One of our readers comments emphati- 
cally upon this mistaken viewpoint of Presi- 
dent Howard. This farmer said: “This fool- 
ishness about scarcity of farm help is making 
lots of misunderstanding in minds of farm- 
ers, They can’t pay their taxes or pay them- 
selves any wages or support a sales organ- 
ization, but still they want to hire more and 
more help and produce more and more stuff 
to sell at almost a dead loss!” 

Usually President Howard’s views are 
right and to the point, but in this case we 
agree with the farmer that unrestricted im- 
migration is just what the farm people do 
not want. American farm people have been 
largely responsible for the success and prog- 
ress of America itself, the reason being that 
they have been something more than brute 
laborers, something more than that terrible 
picture of the ignorant peasant farmer 
painted in “The Man with the Hoe,” by 
Edwin Markham. American rural people 
have in the past, in spite of all of their diffi- 
culties, been able to maintain high living 
standards, have done their own thinking, and 
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have furnished the leaders in most other of 
America’s industries. 

Mainly because of economic troubles, farm- 
ers of the truly American type are being re- 
placed in many communities by foreigners, 
many of whom are fine people, but whose 
standards of living are those of the peasants 
of Europe and below those of the American 
farmer. If immigration is properly re- 
stricted, the United States will still get what 
it can assimilate from the better classes of 
immigrants, and this fresh blood will be in 
the future what it has been in the past—an 
asset to our people and to our institutions. 
But if President Howard has his way by let- 
ting in without restriction either as to quan- 
tity or quality the hordes of the Old World, 
the standards of high intelligence and abil- 
ity, which has made America what she is, 
are sure to decline.” This would be the social 
effect of letting down the bars. 

Economically, President Howard must 
know that while the farms profited by the 
high-class immigrants that came over years 
ago, in the last few years the type of immi- 
grant has entirely changed for the worse, 
and he has not been going to the farms, but 
instead to swelling the foreign population of 
the great cities and into the employment of 
large corporations. Anyway, the average 
farmer, with his use of modern machinery, 
does not hire very much help, and the mi- 
nority who do will not in the long run aid 
themselves or their fellows in the same busi- 
ness by bringing in cheap foreign labor to 
still further increase production and over- 
supply the demand. 


Hold It At Syracuse 


HE National Dairy Show and the World’s 

Dairy Congress are going to be held sim- 
ultaneously somewhere in the East in the 
fall of 1923. We believe that these two great 
expositions should be held on the State Fair 
Grounds at Syracuse. 

New York, as the greatest dairy State in 
the East, and second only to Wisconsin in the 
whole of the United States, is entitled to hav- 
ing the dairy show held within its boundaries. 
The reasons that we would like to see these 
expositions come to the State of New York 
are: 

1. It will .stimulate the consumption of 
dairy products. 

2. It will be a great opportunity for the 
younger generation to see the finest collec- 
tion of pure-bred animals possible to collect 
under one roof. 

If the National Dairy Association decides 
to hold these two expositions at Syracuse, 
we pledge our support to help in every wa 
to make them a great success. . 


The Ten-League Canvas. 


FEW minutes before this was written 

we saw an airplane, so high in the air 
that it was hardly visible, write across four 
miles of blue sky the words: 


HELLO, U. S. A.! 


As the airplane made the great loops, 
turns, and twists of the different letters, the 
aviator released behind him cloudlike vapor 
from a specially prepared chemical, out- 
lining the’ letters against the background of 
the sky. 

Watching the daring airmap paint his 
country’s name, we thought of Kipling’s 
verse: 


* When earth’s last picture is painted, and the tubes 


are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colors have faded, and the youngest 
critic has died, 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it—lie down 
for an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall set us 
to work anew! 

‘ 
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And those that weré good will be h ‘ 
“ sit in a golden chair; “PPY; they shay 
ey shall splash at a ten-league ca i 
“ of — hair; laa dae brushes 
ey shail find real saints to dra = 
lene, Peter, and Paul; w from Magda. 
They shall work for an age at a sit 
be tired at all! 


And only the Master shall praise us 
Master shall blame; S» and only the 
And no one shall work for money, 
“ work for fame; 
ut each for the joy of the workin ; 
‘ » separate star, 8, and each, in 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It f 
Things as They Are! Or the God of 




















































































ting and never 


and no one shal] 


When we saw the aviator’s “ten- 
canvas” of blue sky, the thought me 
maybe some time in the ages to come hes 
will have conquered the unknown forces all 
around them in the great universe, includiy 
the forces of evil, so that Kipling’s dream vill 
come true, not in an unknown and distant 
Heaven, but right here in the everyda 
affairs of men. y 





Land Booms 


On of the many evil results which agri. 
culture is now reaping as a result of the 
war is the inflated land values. Fooled by 
the speculators and a brief period of fai: 
prices, thousands of farmers in the West 
and many in the East, invested their sav. 
ings in farms purchased for far more than 
they were worth. These farms are now 
so overcapitalized that there is no possible 
hope of their ever returning a fair rate 
of interest with even the very best of man- 
agement in normal times, to say nothing 
of what they can do in hard times such as 
the present. 

What a tragedy it is for a man and his 
wife to work for half a lifetime, saving wp 
a few hundred dollars, and then with to 
optimistic a spirit selling the old farm, where 
there was a sporting chance of some time 
paying for it, and moving into a new locality 
and investing with too much hope in another 
farm, paying for it far more than it is worth. 
After it is too late the mistake is realized, 
the boom is over, and there follows a strug 
gle of a lifetime of trying to get out of the 
hole or the alternative of letting the farm 
go back to its original owner with the entire 
loss of all of their savings. 

It would seem.that farmers would some 
time learn the bitter lesson themselves, and 
hand it down'to their children and to their 
children’s children, that there is no getting 
rich in the farm business; that with the best 
of luck, whether you live in the East or West, 
North or South, there can be expected only 
a fair living in the farm business, and only 
a small interest return on moderate capital 
investment. The pasture over the fence, ove 
the next ridge of hills, and over in the next 
State is not greener than their own. It only 
looks so from the distance. If we could only 
once realize that he who strives with the soil 
and the elements may, if he works diligently 
and invests wisely, get a lot of happiness and 
a fair living out of farming, but never riches: 

But the farmers who continue to fool them 
selves with the deceptive allure of the pé 
of gold at the end of the rainbow will learl 
the truth, from bitter experience, of the wis 
old adage: “The saddest sound of all naturt 
is the echo of a departed land boom.” 



























































We have a letter from a subscriber whith 
says: “Enclosed please find one dollar to pa 
for our fifty-fifth annual subscription to the 
American Agriculturist.” It is encouraging 
to get letters of this kind, because it shows 
that there must have been at least a few gom% 
things in the American Agriculturist bats 
through the years so that it has kept 
place in the same farm homes for over h 
a century. 
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Should Farmers Use Hammers or Horns? 


Here is What Some of You Folks Think—Do the Rest Agree? 


WISH to know if I am a fool. I was and the one will stand about as muchearnest, cows, but they are only climbing over other 
rought up on & farm and like the coun- sober thought as the other. Can you offer dairymen, It does not help the business as 
_ We have several thousand dollars substantial encouragement for the former? a whole. It does not help the man who most 
vested in a good farm. Wife and I work I am “dry,” believe in cooperation, condemn needs help—the one with small capital and 
ng hours; we have a fair education, and strikes or lockouts, and like the American less than average ability. We cannot all be 


ved and plan the best we can, and believe Agricutlurist—“nuff sed,”—A SUBSCRIBER. better equipped than our neighbors, The 
»are doing better than the average farmer. average dairyman must always keep average 
nd yet we are making less than many we Answering this well-stated letter briefly, we think cows, and I believe that the more the average 


now who have only an equal or less educa- When times get settled again there will be a living, cow produces under present conditions the 


a good home and happiness in farming for the man 


jon, make no investment, assume no risk8 4,4 his wife who work hard, plan wisely, do not Worse off we are. 
responsibilities, and work short hours. overinvest, and who chase no rainbows. What do We are producing more milk than the mar- 
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Know Your Farm Leaders 


Here is a group of-men attending the recent annual meeting of the New York State Farm Bureau Federation at Syracuse, 
caught on a visit to the big G-L-F warehouse, They are worth knowing. So, to the person sending us the correct names of the 
largest number in this group, the American Agriculturist will pay a first prize of five dollars, for the second highest two dol- 


‘lars, and for the next five highest one dollar each. Every one atentng the Annual Meeting is barred from the contest and re- 


quested to give no one any aid. All answers must be in our office on or before December 23. 


It's not uncommon to hear sober, thinking you thing about it? Let us have some short let- ket demands. We want the city people to 


men say: “The farmers as a class, especially ters ating your views in the future of farming consume more, but we are giving them a 
industrially, are the biggest fools in the na-~ 1 #® #?!T0R- mighty poor article so far as butter fat and 
mi Are they right? “| + a ae that instead of urgi 
jill the t t—an occa- , is my belie at instead of urging 
ional good bead! Fag ny Frere Less Quantity, More Quality : greater production we should work for a bet- 
h investment, and the rest of the years with OUR talk at the Farm Bureau meeting ter quality. In getting the food in our milk 
futted markets and slave wages and no re- was one of the best I have ever had the to the consumer, we are milking, cooling, 
urns for investment, risks, managing, etc.? pleasure of listening to. There was just hauling, shipping, and delivering carloads of 


ur, to come to the point—considering the one point that I could not agree with. You useless and unnecessary water. It is no more 
obable future; would you advise a man advised dairyman to keep higher producing useful because it was put in through a cow. 
(who probably has one-half cf his life yet cows, but fewer of them, The theory is all I would like to see more attention given to 


v0 in blive) to remain on-a farm? (When I speak ‘ right, but in practice, if aman who has kept _butter-fat records and less to total milk. I 
de ing. ™an,” I likewise mean “wife.”) average cows manages in some way to get would butcher the low-test cow as well as the 
—~ I have hesitated to send this letter. The possession of a strain of heavier producers, low producer. I would raise the butter-fat 
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tn is usually a better instrument to use that perhaps give him a little profit, he will differential to a point where it would encour- 
Mm one’s business than a hammer, and too not only keep as many as before, but will age the production of good milk and discour- 
‘w farmers can find any reason for a horn ‘try to keep more. : age the production of low-test milk. I would 
WwW. Papers and lectures are filled with I will agree that a few men with the nec- like to see a provision in board of health 
Wetty dreams and‘vague promises for the essary capital and ability can better their rules or State law that high-testing milk, 
cultural future, also for wildeat oil stock, fortunes by working into higher-producing (Continued on page 439) 
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I Visit The Home of The Plow Handle Editor 


Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., Reflects on a Recent Visit with H. E. Cook 


FEW days ago I attended-the an- 
nual meeting f the Lewis County 
Farm Bureau, and at the close of the 
afternoon session Dean Cook carried me 
home for an hour or two—just long 
enough to make a hasty round of the 
barns and herd 
and a brief sur- 
vey of the broad 
fields looking 
rather gray and 
dreary under the 
late autumn twi- 
light—then a hot 
supper in his 
pleasant dining 
room and a quick 
run for the even- 
ing train.. I have 
known the genial 
Dean intimately 
for more than a 
quarter of a.cen- 
tury and have 
been at his home 
two or three 
times in by-gone 
years, but it was wonderfully pleasant 
to revisit old scenes and to revive old 
memories. 
Denmark 
and hardly that 


J. VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


tiniest of hamlets 
just a little group 
of five or six houses along a much 
traveled state Highway. The Cook- 
Blodgett Farms lie something more 
than sixty miles north of Utica, in— 
or perhaps more correctly on—the west- 
ern terrace of the Black River Valley. 
Black River is a rather remarkable 
stream, which after emerging from the 
Adirondacks, flows through a valley so 
level that at one point a low dam backs 
water for forty miles and then sud- 
denly enters upon a series of water- 
falls and rapids which are almost con- 
tinuous for twenty miles, until it loses 
itself in Lake Ontario. The vast 
waterpower available has resulted in a 
string of industrial communities, mostly 
paper-mill towns and also including the 
busy and prosperous city of Water- 
town, which very properly styles itself 
“The Gateway of the North Country.” 


Most Desirably Located 

I think it is true that Cook’s farms lie 
in one of the very best sections of 
northern New York. The winter gales 
of the North Country are no joke, and 
the snow belt of the State-usually cen- 
ters not far south of Denmark, but 
these farms lie on the western side of 
the valley and face the east and more- 
over they snuggle close under a steep 
escarpment, which shelters them from 
the worst of the northwest wind. He 
is very proud of his soil and its nat- 
ural advantages. I don’t blame him. 
It was a good place to be born. 

His home is a big, old-fashioned, dig- 
nified stone house, built some 90 years 
ago, and very evidently designed to be 
the seat of the lord of the Manor. The 
view from the veranda is superb a 
wonderful far-flung panorama of that 
portion of the State. I remember it in 
the glory of midsummer. In the fore- 
ground are pleasant fields sloping down 
to the broad and rather marshy valley 
of Black River which occupies the mid- 
dle distance, while on the horizon are 
the wooded and criss-cross heights of 
the Adirondacks—the “Great North 
Woods” as we say in our part of the 
State. Go up into Franklin and Clinton 
Counties and you will hear the precisely 
opposite phrase “Great South Woods.” 


is the 


Soil Conditions Ideal 

Cook works with a beautiful soil. 
Most of the fields are to my eyes at 
least—for I come from a_é stone- 
sprinkled farm—practically stone free 
and have just about slope enough for 
good drainage which has been sup- 
plemented with tile. The soil is a light, 
friable loam which lends itself very 
readily to tillage. Having come up on 
a rather stubborn, heavy type of soil, I 
envy the man who has a farm with at 
least a little sand in its make up. At 
the same time, I judge that Cook’s farm 
would not stand prolonged neglect and 
“skinning” as well as do our heavier 
lands. 

Whenever I think of Dean Cook, 
there is one adjective that I always 
apply to him, and that is the word 
“masterful,” for surely he is a master- 


ful man—quick to grasp and strong to 
hold. Through all the years that I 
have known him he has always been 
doing some job in a large, sure way. 
So now I find him operating some 700 
acres of land and making certified milk. 
So too, incidentally his farm is the 
center and the support of the entire 
community. He is milking 85 cows in 
the certified barn. I forgot to ask how 
many dry-stock and strippers, and 
young things are maintained at the 
other barns. Surely this is farming- 
de-lux with this tremendous difference 
from most of our so-called “model 
farms,” because his farming is not a 
“leanto” of some successful city busi- 
ness, but a real self-contained, self- 
supporting agriculture. 


A Man with a Unique Career 


Cook has had in some ways a unique 
career. Something more than a dozen 
years ago in the early days of the 
State School of Agriculture at Canton, 
he was ‘called to become its head, and 
after nine years of successful adminis- 
tration, he returned once more to the 
old farm. I believe it was Diocletian, 
Emperor of ‘Rome, who voluntarily re- 


have much occasion to worry over 
bacteria counts. 

Another established practice of his 
which is brand new to me is the idea 
of harrowing in the fali after the plow- 
ing is finished, thus greatly reducing 
the amount of spring preparation re- 
quired. Promptness in spring seeding 
is especially essential with his short 
seasons. have no doubt that the 
plan works well with him, but on our 
heavy glacial clays I feel sure that it 
would be much worse than useless. The 
soils on our farm have tendency enough 
to run together and become compacted 
during the winter without helping the 
matter along by autumnal harrowing. 
The lesson is that few agricultural 
practices are universal in their applica- 
tion and that to a great extent every 
man’s farm is his own special problem. 

A visit to this farm is an inspiring 
experience. In many ways it represents 
the high water-mark of American agri- 
culture where farming is definitely or- 
ganized as a business with the Master 
as an executive rather than a laborer. 
There are many farms near our cities 
and sometimes far afield which rich 
men use as their very expensive per- 








This is the farmer who said, “by darn, 
I'll build me a big red dairy barn.” 
These are the black and white tested. cows 
That stand in the stable beneath the mows, 


On the farm of the farmer who built a place 
For the foster-mothers of all the race. 


To “help raise kiddies as fine ‘as silk 


Who drink, each 


one a quart of milk 


That daily comes from the tested cows 
That stand in the stables beneath the mows 
Lines from Bob Adams’ Poem, “The Tested Herd.” 


* signed the throne to give himself to the 


enjoyments of his country estates and 
when later in time of public .need he 
was again urged to take up the sceptre 
made answer “Would to God you could 
see the cabbages I am raising you 
would never ask me to be Emperor 
again.” I imagine the ex-Dean might 
paraphrase this historic reply as he 
contemplates his crops and herds and 
remembers when he was “boss” on the 
Hill at Canton. 

We talked rapidly for an hour as men 
talk who have common interests and, 
common understanding. The big farm 
is enormously productive, as_ the 
crowded barns and numerous stacks 
attest. It simply proves what I have 
long believed—that wise cultural meth- 
ods and rotation. together with a herd 
that consumes large quantities of 
highly nitrogenous purchased food 
finally results in a farm of well-nigh 
unlimited productivness. 

Note-worthy Farm Practices 

He is doing two things—many things 
doubtless—that are unusual. The first 
is that he is using a milking machine 
in producing certified milk and is -se- 
curing a very low bacterial count. I 
believe that his is almost the only certi- 
fied stable in the State that has re- 
tained the machine, but then he is some- 
thing of a bacteriologist as well as a 
dairyman. Personally I am an en- 
thusiastic advocate of the machine as 
a labor-saver, but as a producer of 
cream, rather than market milk, I don’t 


sonal plaything, where there is much 
more money spent on equipment and 
surroundings. I am glad that there is 
almost nothing of this wasteage of 
money on the Cook farms. But on 
every hand there are the unmistakable 
evidences of a great and successful 
farm business. I doubt if ‘it can be 
surpassed in the State as a real, genuine 
self-sustaining farm. 


GOOD ALFALFA SEED SCARCE 
A. L. BIBBINS 


Due to adverse weather conditions, 
there is a real shortage of genuine 
northwestern alfalfa. Montana seldom 
has a surplus of seed and this year 
there is less than the usual supply. 
Certain sections of South Dakota usually 
produce a good hardy strain of common 
alfalfa, but this year their crop is also 
below normal and the grass hoppers 
cut the crop quite heavily in Idaho. 
There is some Grimm alfalfa produced 
in South Dakota, but much of this seed 
is so badly mixed with common that one 
is taking a long gamble when buying 
South Dakota Grimm. Utah has a 
good crop of alfalfa. Seed produced 
in the hill lands of that territory is 
exceptionally hardy. It can be com- 
pared to much of the northwestern 
seed and is superior to a’ great amount 
offered on the general market. 

Of the 7,000,000 pounds of - alfalfa 
seéd imported during the past year, 
about 5,000,000 pounds were shipped 


from Buenos Ayres. This is w 
looking seed and can be louse erful 
attractive prices. However it a 
expensive seed to the eastern Seas = 
simply because it is not sufficienti? 
winter hardy to survive in this ters) 
tory. It is the opinion of many alf ‘Ife 
authorities that farmers of this sect . 
of America have about one chane 
six to obtain genuine, northwesters 
grown seed, because the northwesters 
crop is short and there is such a la me 
amount of southwestern grown seed 
the market. It is needless to say that 
the far-sighted, wise-thinking pl 
will take every precaution possible tg 
obtain hardy northern grown seed 
which is true to name and free of all 
blends and adulterations with the 
inferior varieties. " 

As predicted in these column 
time ago, the seed market has advan 
clover being about $1.50 a bushel higher 
and timothy making a gain of about 
50 cents. The government in its Tecent 
report showed a large amount of gee 
available. On the other hand, the 
threshing machines are reporting Joy 
yields and the abandonment of a large 
number of fields. Seed buyers covering 
all parts of the country are unanimoys| 
reporting a shortage of seed, in fact the 
largest seed companies of America are 
making considerable efforts to get com 
trol of a large volume of seed probably 
in anticipation of an advancing market 
in the spring. Of course, no one knows 
just what the market wil! do, but can 
judge only by indications, which at 
the present time apparently point to 
higher prices in the spring. 


FALL PLOWING USUALLY SAFE 
PROF. GEORGE H. HOWE, NEW YORK 


I would like your suggestion on the advisa- 
bility of plowing my orchard in the fall. It is 
seven years old and has not been plowed for 
two years. It is hard to find the time in the 
spring and so I wondered if it would do to plow 
a little later and then keep it dragged down 
during the early summer unti! to sow it 
to crimson clover.—(Mrs. I. Pilbeam, Onon- 
daga County, N. Y. 

‘ * 

During recent years many growers 
have followed the practice of plowing 
their orchards in the fall with very sat 
isfactory results. One of the chief rea 
sons why fall plowing has become popt- 
lar is because it relieves the tension of 
the rush in the spring. The time of 
plowing, however, depends somewhat 
upon the kind of soil in which the trees 
are growing. As a guiding principle, 
orchards located on heavy soils should 
be plowed in the fall, while those in 
which the soil is lighter may well be left 
until spririg. It sometimes happens that 
when light soils are fall-plowed, sm 
pools of. water occasionally form 
around the base of the tree trunks. The 
alternate freezing and thawing of this 
water frequently results in injury & 
the trees, which, if severe, will ulti 
mately cause the death of the trees. 


Has a Great Advantage 

For the majority of orchards, how- 
ever, fall plowing can safely be recom 
mended. It is of great advantage t 
have the operation performed when 
there is not such a rush of work as al 
ways occurs in the spring upon every 
farm. Besides, fall plowing opens 
the surface of the soil so that all of the 
winter moisture goes directly into the 
ground. This exposure of the ground 
to winter rains and snows tends to Ik 
prove the texture of the soil. Fa 
plowing also removes all dead grass 
weeds, and leaves which would other- 
wise be harboring places for all sorts 
of insects and fungi. Moreover, the 
bare ground around the trees does not 
afford protection for mice or rabbits 
and thus largely eliminates injury 
the trees, due to girdling by the 
rodents. , 

Whether fall or spring plowed, cult 
vation should start as early in ¥ 
spring as possible so as to save the wil 
ter’s accumulation of moisture and tt 
warm up the soil and, therefore, fave 
a quick starting of growth. Tillag 
should then follow at frequent int 
vals until midsummer, when the a ef 
crop should be sown. Care should 0 
taken, however, to cultivate only s@ 
ciently deeply to break the crust 
kill the weeds. 
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gyuga County Holds Annual Seed Fair 


News From Our Readers On Local and Farm Affairs in New York State 










































th annual Crop Contest The orders for this train load were cents, butter, 60 cents, eggs, 75 cents 


y ur a : . 
ne ncertal ~« ee Fair in Cayuga County, secured in a short two weeks selling a dozen. Coal is very scarce.—(J. C. J. 

4 = 7 was held last month 4 -_ aan, The er pe Limestone alive.” er 

be , - ; ~ - 
ta ae conjunction with the ompany have recent y made a moving- 
fees real farm bureau meeting. It was picture reel, showing the quarrying of IN THE HUDSON VALLEY 
this tert "best ever held; the quality of the the rock in Michigan, the grinding _ Saratoga Co.—The weather con- 
ny alfalfe pibits were ones. ey ne peor sae the as and a ome mild and favorable for all kind 
his sectj - vere on the tables; 10 of these ing o is crushed stone across the of out-door work. Farm work is scarce. 
chenee sw otatoes and 11 corn. Qats, lakes to the pulverizing plants in Buf- The early frost did considerable damage Hescules altstecl tiple power scump $1922 
thwesters Jey, wheat and rye made up the falo. . ‘ to the apple crop. Hundreds of barrels other method. Quick work—low cost o a 
thwesters nee. James H. Van Buskirk, chair- | One of the primary motives for mak- of apples were frozen either on the pay gh Tg = pr sr 
ch a lant n of Cayuga County’s Better Seed ing up this train load was that the trees, or in piles into which they had wer. Easy to pull—quick winding cable, and other 
mM. seed on MmmCommittee said: “This exhibit typi- picture could be made complete by show- been gathered in the orchards. Picked gp o-tho-ameate shone gulteneaue made "Guat 
) say that , the progress Cayuga County ing in it the delivery of the product to and selected Northern Spies are bring- | fgrprices and catalog-—get my a 
& farmer iermers are making in producing good the farmer. ing ." qaqa es and Green-| g.a.FULLER,  & complete 
” ings, 0 a barrel. otatoes are Pres. 


ossible to ped. Farmers Pose for Movi : : . A 
r Since Cayuga County farmers or- ws ee advancing in price. The yield in this | Hercules Mfg. Co. 








wn seed, he : Long before the limestone “Special” P a : : 

ro eimai thae Form Brena in 3915, Te a ea the varmyr par. section Was ight and emneraly inferior | © 

al by farmers of the county. Chasers had reached Bath. At the ap- 55 cents for eggs Strictly fresh cues ween 

mns i. tests and disease control de- pointed hour, headed by a local band, are bringing as high as 80 cents. Cows 

adv. ree er etions helped bring out their thirty-two teams paraded before the are bringing from $60 to $100 depend- Wi j I if $ 

hel he a In the spring of 1919 improv- ¢@mera on their way to the cars. ing on their quality. Young cattle are 

of A oe “the crops in the county by the use The Special itself was elaborately ajso in eas ‘barns are well filled 

its meal ; better seed began in wy po P... cog geod ge 5 ‘y Meche with fodder and roughage. Butter is Buzz Saw From Pittsborgh 
7 y y 3 - i ino 5 > ice ilk o need to worry about coa! Wr _ 

nt of ‘seed vey showed where good seed was Tor 1 iu stone for Steuben County Farms.” ey oe gg Ry pol ag Pag Bnw a eee 


gle, Later, a seed conference was 
willed in the farm bureau .office. Pro- 
¥ssor Barron of Cornell explained how 
wed fairs had been held in the West 


hand, the 
ting low 
t a large 


Ml 


During the morning a lime sower was 
raffled off, each purchaser of three or 
more tons having been given a chance 


market while there is no demand for 
heavy pork. A. A. Parker of Water- 
ford, is making extensive improvements 





S coverin - . : 

animously nd in Canada, At. this meeting a + agen gue ay = the —- to the buildings on his farm. Many 

in fact the eral outline for a crop contest and } wont naae ° rmistice ai euben farmers in this section are installing 

nerica are od fair, the first of the kind to be tiv een aaa — idee] Wan ac- radios in their homes. Waste wood is 

> get conimmbeld in New York State, was drawn up. ysl fe against acid soil_—(Wm. S. ringing owners needed money when 

| probably film Details of this contest and its purposes — hauled to town.—(E. S. Rodgers. 

1g market speared in full in the American Agri- Se ; aie a f ys. WITTE Pov 

ne kn ailturist of August 26, this year. IN WESTERN NEW YORK Washington Co.—Fall work is prac- | [| BUM,Se0"* Engine and Saw Complete with 
‘tea ‘ tically all cleaned up. The fall season | J Bett. Every farm should have one. We also 


, but can 
which at 
point to 


make log Saws, Tree Saws and big Portable Saw 
Rigs. Tell us Size Engine or Saw 
use, and we will quote you special. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Chautauqau Co.—The improved town 
county road from Sinclairville to Char- 
lotte Center, is open to the public. The 


was so excellent that there was a con- | 
siderable amount of fall plowing done. | 
Some farms are being offered for sale | 


uttit you can 


Fair Has Attained Its Purpose 
S many times we talk about the 










Y SAFE 
y YORK 
the advisa- 
‘fall. It is 


merits of some good variety of seed 
aly to find that the supply is so limited 
that the demanl cannot be filled. One 
gi the big reasons for and accomplish- 
ments of the Cayuga County crop con- 
test was to develop sources of good seed 
wihin Cayuga County. It has _ suc- 


Charlotte Center Grange is occupying 
its new hall. An unusual amount of 
fall plowing has been done on account 
of the open weather. Several auction 
sales were being held. Cows are selling 
from $20 to $50. Some young springers 








but not many are changing hands. 
Apples are practically all sold, most of 
them were hauled out of the county by 
motor truck. At recent auction sales, 
horses have been selling low. Good 
cows are selling very well. Fresh or 
near springers are bringing $80 to 


Kansas City, Mo. 


| 1803 Oakland Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1803 Empire Bidg., 




















The farm you want 
is in this 160-page 


plowed for ceeded well. fF 
ree Sine the crop contest started, the $110 each, sheep, $8 to $10, hay, $10, | illustrated catalog [*** 
nek interest in it and the value of it has CANNED MILK THREATENS fall pigs are scarce at $3 to $4 apiece.— | gecribing in detail selected [OX 
e to sow it increased each year. The most interest- ENGLISH DAIRYMEN (F. P. P. farms throughout 33 states; 
eam, Onon- i t in thi Yr’ al farm : s daicy stack, yeh. gpain, pou 

pe pert in a Sullivan Co.—Potatoes made a good try farms; Florida orange 


bureau meeting was the awarding of 
Earl Crocker of 


be importations of canned 


crop, but rotted badly. Farmers are 


















groves and winter homes; 
small farms near big cities, 


r growers he sweepstakes cups. : : “71. 7 : : 
t plowing lies. Ni. Y., received the sweepatakes milk and dried milk into Eng- not satisfied with the net returns for | [ic farms in country's lead. 
very Gia iee Dent corn. winning with Cornell land have upset considerably the milk. Potatoes are $1.15 a bushel, | ing agricultural districtes 
chiet res Y rf son tuff a eee N.Y plans of dairymen in that coun- buckwheat flour, 5 cents a pound, dairy See page 51 Copy 
me te-ts «wes shales em, Dent eorn. try, according to the United butter, 40 cents. Milk retailed at 10 | for details and photo 187 acres Free 

Pop . ‘ Pp ° States Department of Commerce, cents a quart, eggs, 60 cents a dozen.— | onMaryland’s BasternShore;2 sabneiah 
tension of Mp Riley Brothers of Sennett, N. Y., won through advices recently received (Mrs. C. P. Milk. - Golde. 4500 fruit tree 450) orapevines, good?-story 8-room 
e time of sweepstakes on potatoes with a rural from the American Consul at Bir- " Giicichi . house, barn, 5 poultry houses. Age forces sale; only $10,000; 
somewhat . In barley W. W. Minard & Son . B.. Dutchess’ Co.—Farmers are now | if taken soon 700 hens, automobile, horses. cows, furni- 

. y ° mingham. In fact, the daily con- é ture. implements, spraying outfits, all included; part cash, 
the trees of Kings Ferry, N. Y., took the honors. sumption of Seen a tn Eng making some money out of the woodlot. More than 1200 others. Write today for your copy. 
Tng- 


principle, 
ils should 
those in 


ol a me semironius, N.Y. received the || airy products is already notori- || been delayed on, account of, the large |— 

ed, = ce are some very practical re- a. wen Be yp er ye crop is going to the cider mills.— (Mrs. Army Underwear $1.10 each 
.* a = gang ae Wee = dried milk in that country offers Hattie Hall. pao SHIRTS & geared — 
« of ts ealable to farmers in large quantities. |! the United Kingdome ALONG THE MOHAWK ued ateth re, ae 
will ulti- the variety of Cornell No. 11 is a The National Milk Publicity Oneida Co.—Many acres of potatoes its value, Give size. Worth 


trees. 
2e 
rds, how- 
be recom- 


intage tMMassociation make i issued an appeal to its dairymen serious. 
ed whenMiithrough the Copenin Gln ee for a subscription of cne-tueltih cents to $1 a bushel. Many apples were 
rk as al- nge in Syracuse. Variety tests of of a penny per gallon for a pub- also spoiled 5 | the frost. Some auction Stee mates cabin geal 
on every tley, in the production of which licity fund to combat the extensive sales being held. Cows selling low ed a 
opens WHECayuga County stands first in the advertising of condensed and compared with the last few years. The | Triangle Army Store 
all of the State, are well under way at the farm dried milk dealers in England. J. Kasten Cheese Company, advises it 182 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
into thelof W. W. Minard & Son. these men will. pay $2.50 net per hundred for 
: grou Working with the plant breeding depart- ro era —,, bien pigs a a 
ds to IM aement at Cornell j ne . . , ul with light demand. uch wood is 
il. Pall iB better serie ob A io re ofa are bringing $75. Potatoes are bring- being hauled to market, bringing $4.50 
d grass es. ? : . ing 75 cents to $1 per bushel. Cabbage, 7 Bagg 
id g reatest interest in better seed which $1 a hundred in small lots. E 5g «to $5 per cord. Abundant rains in the 
Id_ other: 8 increased the yield of man i ee ses latter part of the crop season made 
all sorts : y acres in cents a dozen. Butter, 45 cents. Hay, : h 
“yuga County is the benefit to Cayuga $7 to $10 at the ba (A. J. N good after feed with.the result that the 
over, the ounty from the crop contest. The e Dbarn.— (A. d. Norman. flow of milk was very good for this ; 
does ntimaking available of a better variety of Ontario Co.—The last week of Nov- time of the year.—(E. N. Ames. 33 H-P.897.50 | for ree ae eee crest 
, fe ‘rn in sufficient quantities to supply a ember, brought first winter weather. It Montgomery Co.—The early cold 4 H-P.104.50) WOOD NEEDED ““"::!* 
injury atge section of the State is another re- C#me after all farm work was com- spell of weather caused damage to a hone oO TT le be 


hy these 


Both in oats and wheat, Otis Jerolemon 
of Weedsport, N. Y., captured the hon- 
os. Rosen Rye grown by Charles Huff 


king grown by a group of farmers 
a local corn-growing association. All 
sed stick planted is under the care- 
ful supervision of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, and the local 


ault of the contest in helping New York 
‘mers to develop better farm practice. 


land has dropped to less than a 
quarter of a pint per person. The 
consumption of whole milk and 


Council of England is striving to 
awaken the English consumers to 
a realization of the value of fresh 
milk as a food. The National 
Farmers’ Union of England has 




















pleted. Many farmers are getting wood, 
as coal is quite scarce and high. Wood 


Wood is selling at the county seat for 
$12 a cord. Dairymen are divided on 
the pooling question. Corn husking has 


were in the ground when the big freeze 


came during the latter part of October. | 


Some potatoes were frost-bitten. The 
potato crop was very uneven. There 
was some potato rot this year, but never 
Potatoes now bringing 75 


apples and potatoes. The potato crop 
was not as large as last year, now sell- 




































E. A. Strout Farm Agency 


Dept. 11 150 Nassau St., New York City 











NAVY UNDERWEAR— 
All wool; double front and 
back; Shirt and drawer 
Suit $2.75 
Special 2 Suits for 

Worsted Socks, all wool, 
heavy weight, 3 pair $1.00 

















Low PRICES. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., Dept. 101-A, 


OTTAWA, KAN. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














ed, cul —(p. ¢ Weatherb is bringin i ater _————— - 
in th y- ging good prices. Butter and jing at $1a bushel. No shipping demand. 

: onan “platen ; ee ts ange good. prices also. Beckwheat made a good crop, selling at| Maple Syrup Makers 

¢ and WETEUBEN GETS TRAIN OF LIME eggs, 75 to 85 cents a dozen-—(H. D. 8, $1.50 per hundred. Dealers are paying |  . Profit by adoptine the GRIMM SYSTEM 

re, fav - a g£gs, cents a dozen.—(H. D.S. 0 cents for eggs, butter, 40 cents, hay, } sectional plans with high partitions. Light and heavy 
Trilla York : wg without precedent in New Genesee Co.—The month of Novem- $10 to $16 per ton. Tractors are being cannot intermix, insurin highest quality with 

nt inte“ tine; ate was the shipment of an en- ber has been most favorable for farm used more and more. Plowing is NOW | Write forcatalogue 

| rain load of limestone into Bath, work. It has been so mild that crops being done although the ground is very | and state number 


of trees you tap. 


hould Me Neat of Steuben, on Armistice were well secured before heavy weather dry. . Several farms have changed | yo°o).0 manu- 
nly fom: November 11. This train was set in. Crops yielded well this year owners in this locality, Prices are | facture I. X. L 
Posed of fifty-six cars of sacked and and are bringing fairly good prices. normal. Wood for fuel is in good de- | ¢y*"orators and 


‘me amounting to more than 2,000 
Ms 9 Stone, 


Wheat is now bringing $1.25 a bushel, 


beans, 6 cents a pound, potatoes, 70 


mand on account of the scant supply of 
coal.—(G. P. Van Valkenburg. ‘ 





pairs for same. 


GRIMM MFG. CO., 3703-A E. 93rd St., Cleveland, 0. 
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This Big, Almost 


Human 


OLL 


That Talks, Walks, 
Cries, Sleeps and 
Winks 


Given for Only Four Yearly 
A. A. Subscriptions 


Reward No. 584 M. C.—Every 
little girl who ever sees Mary 
Jane falls in love with her at 
once. She is just too cute for 
anything. She does so many 
wonderful things and looks so 
lifelike that she makes a dar- 
ling playmate for every little 
girl. 

The. body is soft and you 
cannot resist hugging her. Mary 
Jane has a beautiful baby face 
of natural flesh color, and beauti- 
ful bright eyes which open and 
close. When you put her down 
to close her eyes she cries like 
babies generally do when they 
are put to bed, and, when you 
pick her’ up, she opens her eyes 
and calls “mama” in a _ loud 
human voice, and you will be 
surprised how that doll winks. 
She also has a real hair wig. 
Dolly is dressed in a gingham 
romper, removable patent leather 
shoes and white socks. She has 
a baby bonnet made of white or- 
gandy trimmed with gingham to 
match the rompers. 

Dolly is almost a foot and a 
half high, and will surely make 
a welcome companion to any 
bright little girl. 

Our Great Gift Offer—This 
unusual doll will be sent you 
free, postpaid, for only 4 yearly 
subscriptions, new or renewal, 
for American Agriculturist at 
$1.00 each. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 





What Determines Good Farm Seeds? #1 


Standards that Growers Should Consider When Purchasing for Spring 


heavier than air, sinks throughout the 
mass. The top of the bin should be 
blanketed for forty-eight hours. Car- 
bon bisulphide is inflammable. “Keep 
lights and fires away.” 

The pea weevil is similar to the bean 
weevil, but it does not multiply in stor- 
In addition to the control meas- 


EGETABLE seed to be satisfactory 

must measure up to three distinct 
standards. It must be clean, viable, 
and true to a good name. Clean seed is 
free of foreign 
matter, as dirt 
gravel. and 


crops must not be allowe i 

cause of a lack of lime or Sea he P 
use of southern seed. Stable man 
must not be left exposed jn pil ~ 
spread at the rate of 15 to 29 ames - 








chaff. It is also 
free of seeds 
of other kinds. 
Most vegetable 
seed is well 
cleaned. Viable 
seed is seed that 
will not only 
sprout but that 
will also carry 
the seedling to 
the stage where 
it is able to 
maintain its 
own existence 
in soil and air. 

Some seed will give a fairly good 
sprouting test between moist blotters, 

but may show a large percentage that 
are too weak to break through the soil. 

For this reason soil testing is desirable. 

Most vegetable seed germinates fair- 
ly well. This factor is not nearly as 
important as good breeding. A‘ well- 
bred sample that germinates 60 per 
cent is more desirable than a poorly 
bred lot that germinates 90 per cent, 
provided this is known and it is sown 
more heavily. Of course the buyer 
should not pay as much for 60 per cent 
seed as for 90 per cent seed of the same 
quality in other respects. 

Trueness to a good name is the para- 
mount issue in buying vegetable seed. 
This means not only a good variety 
name, but also a reputation for high 
yield, desirable type, and uniformity. 
These are factors that are not as easily 
measured as purity and viability, hence 
the problem of good vegetable seed is 
| more difficult than the problem of good 
| field seeds. The difference in returns 
from two acres planted with different 
strains of the same variety may 
amount to as much as a third or a 
half. 
| Among helps in securing good seed, 
the following may be mentioned: 

Accurate knowledge of what is needed 
| and willingness to pay a fair price for 
the right article. This means higher 
than average prices. 

Careful reading of catalogues and 
questioning of salesmen. 
| Selection of reliable seed houses that 
are accustomed to serve critical trade 
among commercial ‘growers. 

Constant inquiry among fellow grow- 
| ers and close observation of plantings 
from different sources. 


Satisfactory Potato Storage 


L. H. Robinson of Castile, N. Y., has 
| constructed a highly satisfactory potato 
storage cave. The floor and walls are 
of concrete and the roof is of wood. The 
| floor plan is T-shaped, the main paft 
being 15 by 50 feet in area. There are, 
|in addition, two bays of 10 by 18 feet. 
| The floors of these bays and of the back 
|of the main part are five feet higher 
|than the remainder, the total depth 
| being fifteen feet. This makes for easy 
| handling in and out. The roof consists 
| of two layers of boards, two thicknesses 
| of paper, and an air-space. Ample ven- 
| tilation has been provided. The whole 
| cellar is sunken in the ground, though 
the entrance and floor are level with the 
road. The capacity is 7,200 bushels, and 
|the cost was in the neighborhood of 
| twelve hundred dollars. 


Weevils in Beans and Peas 


If beans or peas are to be kept over 
winter, either for seed or for food, it is 
| necessary to take measures to prevent 
| damage by beetles. The bean weevil is 
the worst customer of the two, as it 
multiplies at all seasons, both in storage 
and out. 
| The first step in prevention is to’ use 
| weevil-free seed. Infested seed may be 
,freed of the beasts by heating to a tem- 
perature not over 170° F. for about half 
}an hour. Fumigation by means of car- 
| bon bisulphide is more commonly prac- 
ticed. The beans are placed in a tight 
bin or other container and an ounce of 
the chemical for each hundred pounds is 
placed in a dish on top. The liquid 
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vaporizes readily and the gas, being 


age. 
ures described above, seed may be held 
over for a year in the assurance that 
the insects will not survive. 


Greenhouse Business Expanding 


From more than one source comes 
word that glasshouse areas are being 
materially increased. Building was 
practically out of the question for sev- 
eral years. In the meantime prices of 
greenhouse products have been good, in 
spite of increasing Southern and West- 
ern competition. Construction costs 
have now receded and many growers 
have concluded to wait no longer. 
Cleveland was one of the first of the 
great centers to begin building, 1921 
having seen a number of new roofs. 
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UPHEAVAL IN GERMAN 
POTATO INDUSTRY 


OR many years one of Ger- 

many’s greatest staple crops 
was the potato, and the potato 
flour, potato starch, and potato 
alcohol industries flourished and 
prospered. But the war brought 
great changes. In the last six 
years the potato output has been 
practically cut in half and the in- 
dustries associated with the busi- 
ness have been completely broken. 
In fact, a study of official statis- 
tics gathered through the Berlin 
office of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce indicates 
that potato growing in Germany 
has meta more serious injury as 
a result of the war than has any 
other important farm staple. 

The German potato crop this 
year was considerably larger than 
last season, but this increase will 
be absorbed undoubtedly by house- 
hold consumption. he potato 
crop is now used largely for hu- 
man food, whereas in the old 
days the activities in the potato 
business centered around the in- 
dustries referred to above, and 
also around the swine business, 
for hogs ‘were largely fed on po- 
tatoes. Many have said that the 
hog industry in Germany is com- 
plementa to the potato crop. 
Perhaps this is so, for the num- 
ber of hogs is 40% below the pre- 
war hog population and killing 
weights average 30% under nor- 
mal. The total potato crop in 
Germany this year was slightly 
over 26 million tons. 







































































This year the movement has spread, and 
1922 prospects for the manufacturers 
for the coming season are said to be 
unusually good. 


Bumper Pea Pack This Year 


The pack of cannery peas on the 
market this season practically doubled 
the pre-war average, according to re- 
cent statistics of the National Canners’ 
Association. The total pack during the 
season just closed amounted to 3,042,000 
cases. The pea crop in France and the 
pack of Petitis Pois was far below nor- 
mal, whigh indicates that foreign mar- 
kets will absorb a big per cent of the 
large American pack, especially for 
fancy grades. 


JUDICIOUS USE OF FERTILIZERS 
F. S. BARLOW, OTSEGO COUNTY, N. Y, 


A new word has been coined for use 
in agriculture by Prof. E. L. Worthen, 
soil specialist of the New York State 
College of Agriculture; it is “leguming.” 
He believes too much has been said 
about “green manure” crops and much 
effort expended on them which could 


‘have been used in other directions. 


Farmers are urged by Prof. Worthen 
to make the most of the “home ferti- 
lizer factory” during this period of 
“limited or deflated capital.” Clover 


has 

acre. It must be spread oy : 
mum area—“spread it thin.” Thee 
not a time to buy “just fertilizers” the 0 
only such materials as wil] supplem Ra 
the materials manufactured at home. will ! 
Supply the Deficiencies ese 
A conservative investment in }; : 
this time is a sound me r: . ~~ 
sition. The application of 1,500 “te i I 
2,000 pounds of limestone or 1,000 . ics 
pounds of burned lime per acre wil] “ | 
a long way toward fitting the soi] for Sta 
the leguming process which will Provide ess | 
nitrogen. Prof. Worthen’s recommen. Jay st 
dations on the use of phosphoric acid conve 
or phosphate rock, the principle Carrier atus 

of phosphorous, are tremendously im. 
portant and even now, are not appre. = 
ated by many New York State farmers, C 


He says there are plenty of experi. 
mental data from Pennsylvania, Qhiy 
and New Yark to prove that a general 

crop farmer can not afford to buy any T 





other fertilizing material until he has est 
first used 200 pounds of 16% acid phos. su 
phate per acre per year. The average sté 
farmer is now using less than 5) | 
pounds per acre per year. It is no wi 
necessary to apply 200 pounds each bu 
year, because in a four-year-rotation, yi 
400 pounds can be used in two applica. 42 
tions. The material is nearly foolproof, tot 
It can be plowed under, harrowed or 15 
drilled in, used on cultivated crops, grain of | 
crops, or.on sod, used in large quantities | 
or in small, without any waste of plant hig 
food. That portion of the phosphorous wi 
not used immediately by the growing re 
plants becomes fixed in the soil to await mi 
the use of the other plants. 10 
If a large quantity of the material at 
is used, say one to five tons per acre, bu 
excellent stands of clover can be secured 
without the use of lime. The sami — 
applies to stable manure. Every farmer burgh 
knows that he can grow clover with the tire! 
use of manure, if he uses enough, but / 
with either acid phosphate or manure, st 
the operation is not profitable. eolleg 
High Analysis Fertilizers ment, 
For those farmers who purchas Colles 
ready-mixed fertilizers, Prof. Worthet cod 


gives this suggestion: “The low analysis 
fertilizers, that is, the 1-8-1 and the 
2-8-2, are a poor business investment 
As one County Agent in this state has C 
designated- them, they are ‘half past 
three’ fertilizers. It should be the 
policy of every Farm Bureau to elim: 


nate the use of these low grade, filler Con 
bearing fertilizers. To be any wher variot 
as nearly economical as acid phosphate, compa 
a mixture should contain at least sit incurr 
units of plant food in addition to the barns. 
phosphoric acid content and better still, due t 
eight units. In other words 3-12-3 cases” 
a 4-12-4, are the mixtures recommen of the 
to-day. The additional units in these gi buildi 
high grade mixtures over a 2-8-2 at gy Were | 
recent prices are purchased at aboutggy ting | 
half the cost. It is better business The 
policy to cut down on the quantity ciety 
a high analysis fertilizer than to use additi 
the low grade goods. Fertilizer com iim “ty | 
panies agree with this teaching and ate - Le 

s 


doing much to help eliminate the low ‘ 
grade goods from the trade.” increa 
In proof of his statements on the The ¢ 
cost per unit in high analysis Perien 
Prof. Worthen, stated that in compat-ggy Were 
ing a 2-8-2 with a 2-12-2, the additional MM and 
unit of acid phosphate at recent pricesgyy eet 
could be purchased at about $11 a oe 
or a price far below straight 16% _ 
phosphate... a las be 
Now is not the time to practice either cee 
slipshod or expensive methods of cr? _ 
production. The man who follows either ‘ - 
will lose heavily. A judicious use df “ io 
lime, acid . phosphate, legumes — 
stable manure will increase both cropyg™ mb! 


production and soil fertility. on 
South 

Don’t Be Hasty—Just because © — 
nights are getting a little frosty do ™ me 
be in a hurry to close those mut in Pit 
curtains on the chicken coops. he, " 
prevention of draughts on the birds jh 
of course essential, but remember the t 
a cold ~ air is far more healthy # arte 
a warm foul air. , 
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ls? 
ring 

. ny requests. have come to the 
wf fail be. 0 nnsyivania State College for 
es oe deasting of educational information 
”n a ae radio, that the necessary equipment 
0 ome = been secured for the college wire- 
RS per station, and experiments for this 





service will be under way within 
the next week or ten days. 

Radio messages from State College 
will be of special interest to the farm- 
ers and the back yard gardeners of the 
State, for timely information on crop 
roduction and disease control will be 
” of the features. Occasional mus- 
eal programs by students, and timely 
topics by prominent faculty members 
be features of the service. 




























































1e Soil for State College has had a licensed wire- 
ill provide ess plant working as an amateur re- 
recommen. jay station for many years, It is being 
horie acid converted through the gift of appar- 
le carrier stus by Penn State alumni in Pitts- 
lously im. = 
t appreci. 
e farmers, CANADA REPORTS BUMPER 
he WHEAT CROP 

@ general HE highest total wheat yield 
0 buy any Th Canada since 1915 is the 
til he hag estimate of the 1922 crop just is- 
acid phos. sued by the Dominion bureau of 
ea statistics. 

than $9 The estimate places the total 
It is not wheat harvest at 391,425,000 
inds each bushels, which is an average 
'-rotation, yield of 17% bushels from 22,- 
0 applica. 492,693 acres. The 1915 crop 
foolproof, totaled 393,542,000 bushels from 
rowed or 15,109,415 acres, or an average 
Ops, grain of twenty-six bushéls per acre. 
Juantities The yield per acre this year is 
2 of plant higher than any year since 1915, 
osphorous which was the famous bumper 
growing mop year. Last year’s final esti- 
| to await mate of total yield was 300,858,- 

10 bushels from 23,261,224 

material ars, an average of thirteen 
per acre, shels per acre. 
e secured 
a same i 

a h, and in the near future an en- 
with the any new station will be built, with 
ough, bat new towers and antennae. 

— Professor C. L. Kinsloe, head of the 
‘ college electrical engineering depart- 
ers ment, will have charge of the State 
purchase College station, with G. L. Crossley, of 
Worthert Erie, a senior electrical student, as the 
y analysis operator. . 

and the eee 

vestment. 

state has CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 

ralf past NOTES 

tae OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

e, filler~ ‘Comparisons of the reports of the 
ry where various farmer’s mutual fire insurance 
hosphate, companies show more than normal loss 
least six incurred through the destruction of 
mn to the barns. The fires in most cases were 
tter still, due to lightning. There were some 
3-12-3 or cases of incendiarism. . The comparison 
mmended of these reports bring out the fact that 
in thee ME buildings protected by lightning rods 
2-8-2 at were more or less succeptible to light- 
at about ning fires. 

business The Berks County Agricultural So- 
antity of MM ciety is contemplating making a large 
n to ueM™ addition to the grandstand. ‘The So- 
zer COM ciety has met with excellent success in 
y and atefim the last few years and a large number 
the low MN of visitors has made it necessary to 


Increase the capacity of the stands. 
The continued drouth is the worst ex- 
Perienced in thirty years. Some farmers 


; on the 


is 


compat. Were fortunate in sowing their wheat 
dditionl J and rye at a time that enabled it to 
nt prices fet started. Pennsylvania turkey 


growers contemplate reaping a harvest 
during the holidays. First-class stock 
as been selling readily at seventy-five 
tents a pound. Southern States un- 
doubtedly have prevented higher prices. 


lla 

oe, oe 
ce either 
of crop 


vs either ere are not as many of the eld- 
; use fashioned raffing matches that were 
1€8 ‘ommon years ago, due to the anti- 
oth crop S8mbling law enforcement. 


. Berks County again leads all others 
In the production of rye and oats. 
outhern Pennsylvania orchardists are 
making strenuous efforts to control 


1use © 
y do nia pple scab. Recent tests with high 
musi “phur and Bordeaux have been giv- 


S. ne excellent results. Many orchards 
birds ave been sprayed in cooperation with 
the Pere” service. If statements of 
€ Pennsylvania State highway de- 


hy . 
artment are any ‘indication, main 
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Penn State College to Broadcast Radio 


Farm and Other Notes From Our Eastern Territory 


highways throughout the Keystone 
State Will remain open during this 
winter. The highway department is 
making arrangements to furnish the 
necessary snow plows and helpers. 


Farm’ Notes from Penn State 


Farmers’ Week at the Pennsylvania 
State College, which runs from De- 
cember 18 to 21, promises a host of 
good things for farmers of the State. 
A series of meetings and demonstra- 
tions on subjects of practical interest 
will take up the chief part of the 
week and the professors and their 
associates at the college will be at the 
disposal of farmers and their friends 
to share with them their findings on 
agricultural affairs. Detailed pro- 
| gg for the week may be secured 
rom your country agents or from 
Prof. T. I. Mairs at the college. 

The eight weeks winter course at 
Penn State begins this year January 4 
and closes March 3. This is the 33rd 
season for the general winter courses 
and the 31st season for the special 
creamery courses. The subjects are 
arranged in groups so that. the stu- 
dent who is unable to spend either four 
or two years at the college, can devote 
the eight weeks during winter to the 
special line of farm endeavor in which 
he is mest interested. Details of the 
courses, fees, etc.. may be secured by 
addressing the college. 


Cumberland Co.—The weather has 
been continuing dry all fall. We have 
had some cold snaps. Fall sown wheat 
is very backward on account of the 
dry and cold weather. Corn is to be 
husked. The crop was very good this 
year. Help is very scarce and prices 
are high; $4 a day and board is too 
much for farmers to pay when we 
consider the prices they get for their 
produce. Wheat is now $1.15 although 
it has been only bringing 95 cents for 
some time. Many farmers have had 
to sell on account of the angoumois 
moth which has destroyed a large per 
cent of the crop this year in this sec- 
tion. Pastures have been very short 
and water is very scarce. Many 
farmers have been hauling water for 
miles.—(J. B. K. 


Butler Co,—We have just been 
getting over our first freezing spell 
in Butler County. We have had a 
long dry fall, water is very scarce in 
some places. In fact, we had an ex- 
tremely dry summer, but in spite of 
it we had excellent crop of corn and 
potatoes. Oats were not particularly 
good. Dry weather hurt the buck- 
wheat, but wheat and hay were good. 
Fruit was not as plentiful this year 
as usual. Bran $1.65 a hundred, wheat 
middlings $1.90, butter 50 cents, eggs 
are scarce at 55 cents. Roads are in 
fairly good condition. ,Coal mines are 
not operating as steadily as they have 
been of late.—(M. B. 


Berks Co.—Corn was about all 
husked by the middle of. November. 
The crop was: well matured and yielded 


. heayily. Farmers are busy now spread- 


ing manure and lime for next year’s 
corn crop. Practically all yheat has 
been threshed and sold. More feeder 
steers being fattened than for several 
years. Many farmers have been buy- 
ing tractors. Orchardists have been 
planting and pruning trees. Apples 
and pears made an abundant crop this 
year.—(E. R. D. 


NEW JERSEY COUNTY NOTES 


Salem Co.—Though the season has 
been an off one for farmers and the 
season in which most produce was sold 
on big markets at a loss or at a very 
scant margin of profit, nevertheless 
the farmers would tackle raising the 
usual amount of products if they were 
not handicapped by the shortage of 
farm help. All those families which 
moved in the country during slack time, 
even those who bought farms, are dis- 
posing of them and returning to the 
cities to work in the factories. This 
means that a shortage of help as well 
as of acreage will result. The farmers 
cannot be blamtd for not risking an 
investment in fertilizer and manure 
which now costs over $5 a ton when 

’ 


there is hardly any help to work and 
harvest crops. The weather has been 
very favorable and farmers have been 
able to get much husking done. Peach 
trees are being examined for borers. 
Some farmers are beginning to ship 
sweet potatoes. However, prices on the 
big markets do not warrant shipping 
cost because of growing and transpor- 
tation is more than the price realizes.— ; 
(Sidney Bailey. 


Mercer Co.—The corn crop yielded 
splendidly this year, practically all 
husking has been finished. Early sown 
grains looked fine but late sown feeds 
shows very poor stands, due to the long 
spell of dry weather. We have had 
little or no rain since Labor Day. 
Apples are all picked. The yield was 
fair. Many dairymen are reducing the 
number in their herds on account of 
the present conditions in the dairy busi- 
ness.— (J, E. H. 


Somerset Co.—Weather for the past 
month has been ideal for farm work. 
Husking corn is well under way. Crop 
is short. Sweet potato, a big crop and 
consequently bring a very low price, in 
fact not bringing ‘enough to pay for 
digging, Late crop Irish potatoes, about 
all dug, price way down to 40 cents a 
bushel. Cobblers have yielded very 
heavily and are hard to sell. Outlook 
is poor for farmers in this section. 
Apples plentiful. Dull sales for all 
farm products.—(F. E. Mathews. 





MARYLAND FARM NOTES 


Dorchester Co.—Weather has been 
excellent for fall sown wheat. In fact 
farmers are well up with all fall work. 
Corn husking is about over. The corn | 
crop was excellent. Considerable inter- 
est is being taken in milk production 








GAIN SHOWN IN FREIGHT 
LOADINGS 


AILROAD traffic during No- 

vember continues to maintain 
high records, according to the 
American Railway Association, 
whose car service division re- 
ported total loadings of revenue 
freight during the week ending 
November 10 of 969,094 carloads. 

This was an increase of 15,185 
cars ‘over the previous week, and 
,of 178,731 over the number load- 
ed in the same week of 1921. 




















and prices, dairymen are organizing. | 
A considerable number of farms are | 
changing hands.—(S. A. S. 


Washington, D. C.—Corn is about | 
two-thirds husked and making a fine | 
yield. Wheat is coming along excel- 
lently. Some potatoes and apples are 
going to market. Corn selling at $1 a 
barrel, wheat, $1.20 a bushel, butter, 
40 cents, eggs, 52 cents, horses not sell- 
ing very high.—(D. J. W. 


‘ORGANIZING GRAPE SALES 
AGENCY 


Michigan grape growers have raised 
a fund of $25,000 for advertising 
“Michico” bran of grapes and expect 
to put a pack on the market that can 
be relied upon as to quality. State 
grades for grapes have been promul- 
gated in Michigan and an inspection 
service established to enforce them. 
Seven inspectors whose salaries and 
expenses are defrayed by the growers 
themselves have been placed at the 
principal shipping points in the State 
under the direction of the State Bureau 
of Food Standards. 


How Many do you Know? 

On page 433 is a picture of many of 
New Yorks farm leaders. The Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist is offering a prize to 
the person who knows the largest num- 
ber. Get into the contest and see how | 
many you know. Those attending the | 
recent Farm Bureau Conference are 
barred and naturally they are not ex- 
pected to help other folks. 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


. Beats Electric or Gas 

A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). : 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’? FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write him to-day for 
full particulars. Also ask him to ex- 
plain how you can get the agency, and 
without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 


88 ‘ ya ey 










vt ii +. a C4 Our Price 
Capper’s Weekly -  (2’sanv 

The Household + (Sea"yuy.) $100 
People’s Popular Monthly (Yee) J For 
Farm & Home 9 - (ote"ynl”.) \ ALL FIVE 


gar ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 701 
Send Dollar Bill Today—We Take All Risk 
Mail All Orders To 
Whitlock & Summerhays 
25 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 







worth of common kero-+ 
y \ sene or coal oil will keep 
Sanaa this Sunray lamp in 
= Seem Operation for 30 hours. 
Produces 300 candle 
power of the purest, whitest and 
best light known to science. Nothin 
to wear; simple; safe; 15 Days’ Tria 


FREE Lantern 


As a special introductory offer, we will 
ive you a 300 Candle Power Sunray 
antern FREE with the first purchase 










KNIGHT LIGHT CO. 
Chicago, ll. 


TOMORROW'S 


White's Weather 


Prophet 
D> forecasts the weather 8 "to Weather 
~ ot 


24 hours in advance. N. 
























a toy but a scientifically 

‘i constructed instrument working auto- 
? matically. Handsome, reliable and 

everlasting. 


An Ideal Xmas Gift 


Made doubly interesting by the little fig- 
ures of the Peasant and his good wife, 
who come in and out _to tell you what the 
weather will b 3 


ll_ be. Size, 
6°2 x 7°9; fully guaran 
teed. tpaid to any 
a U.S, or Can 
ao i f o— 


receiptof . . . 
its Wanted 

















FREE BOOKon 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


eacribes cause, effects and treat- 
ment; tells how farmers in all parts 
oO 8. are roping the ravages 
of this costly malady. 

Write for free copy today. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
11 Jett Street, Lancaster, Wis. 















FAMOUS 


HER BIG SALE 


etter | 22 
portionally 
Low Priced. 
Pittsburgh, Pa» 


or every use, 
built. Get big offer— 
EE BOOK—Write! 
} AWA MFG. CO., 
5 1061 Q King St., Ottawa, Kans, 













i. 4 High or low wheels— 
PY 4d steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires, 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. heels to fit 
any running gear. 
Catalog illustrated in colore fr 
Electric Wheel Co., 2 Elm St., Quincy, Ill. 





aKITSELMAN FENCE 


R “Saved 35ca Rod,’’ writes Jesse L. 
Hale, Mier, Indiana. You, too, can save. 
We Pay the Freight. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 203MUNCIE, IND, 








ICE 


PLOWS FLOWS $19.99 UP, 


- me AY, MFG. 
TOOLS LaGrangeville, New York 
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Wipe Out Every 
Rat and Mouse 


Amazing Virus Quickly Kills 
Them All-—Not a Poison— 
80,000 Users 


Rats, Mice, 
Gophers,—in fact 
all Rodents can 
now be easily 
and quickly 
wiped out. Im- 
perial Virus is the 
time-tested method to do it Kill 
Harmle to humans, poultry, 
pets, stock, etc Greedily eaten on bait Sets 
up burning fever Pests die outside, hunting 
alr and water Indorsed by Farm Bureau Ex- 
perts, and large, nationally known institutions. 


You Can Get Yours Free 
Send no money, just your name and address 
to Imperial Laboratories, Dept. 1008, Kansas 
City, Mo., and they will send you two regular 
$1.00 bottles of Imperial Virus (double 
strength) Pay the postman only $1.00 and a 
few cents postage when the package containing 
the two $1.00 bottles arrive. Enough for your- 
self and neighbor. Special inducements to rep- 
resent them. Your $1.00 refunded on request 

if not pleased, any time within 30 days- 


Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 
Cone ads Sel of internation sews So eens 
ry Af 1-4: 
Soltete to 700. BE Res cones in stampe to pay postage. 


THE G. ©. CONKEY CO. 6576 Broadway, Clevetend, Chie 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horee or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for menand women), robes, 
rags or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Loath- 
er) your calfekine into Shoe Leather, 
colors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 
lighter shade, Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather. also 
make elegant stand and tabi> covers; 
- for birthday, wedding and boli- 

y gifte. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 

need Furs are very light weight. 

therefore it would cost but tittle to 

send them in to us by Parcel Post foreur estimate of 

cost, then we will hold them aside awaiting your de- 

cision. Any estimate we make calls for our best work. 
Our illustrated catalog and beok combined gives 

& lot of useful information. It telis how to take off 

and care for hides. About our safe dyeing process on 

cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressin 

fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 


standard, 
Rodents only 








and garments. About our si uction In manu- 
facturing prices. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting. 
The Cros Frisian Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, ¥. 





WE TAN THEM —YOU WEAR THEM 
—YOUR OWN HORSE AND COW HIDES 


Stylish garments, warm and dur- 
able, made to order from HORSE, 
COV or fur-bearing animals. Gloves 

and caps from the trim- 
ming. Save W to 75 per 
cent. We tan them~—you wear 
them. 


Fur garments repaired 
and remodelled. 

Free 32p Catalogue. 
to prepare skins; 
styles, sizes, prices. 


How 
shows 


Prompt, reliable service 
from specialists in fur tan- 
ning, manufacturing and 
taxidermy 


662 WEST 


ESTER FUR END AVE. 
DRESSING CO ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


Skunk, Mink, Muskrats 


AND ALL KINDS OF RAW 
FURS WANTED 
Wrifé for price-list and ship- 
ing tags. Twenty-five years 
business 
CHARLES A. KAUNE 


278 Bridge Street 
Montgomery, N. Y 








We pay highest cash prices for all 

staple fars—Skunk, Mink, Muskrat, 

Raccoon, Red Fox. Fancy furs a 

specialty including Silver and 

Cross Fox, Fisher, Marten, ete. 

Est. 1870. Our continued prompt 

returns and liberal«policy are now bringing us ship 

ments from all North America, Alaska to Mexico 
Send for free Price List, Address 

M.J.dEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. ¥. Dept. 9 

references. Best results 


PATENTS 202i St 


WATSON E. COLEMAN. Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, 
. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Booklet free Highest 





EESE are trebly profitable on the 
farm, financially—either selling the 
matured, well-fattened birds for the 
fall and winter holiday dinners; their 
eggs or their feathers, in season. 
Once they are brought safely through 
their tender, first-days when they are so 
easily chilled, they are strong, vigorous 
growers, less susceptible to disease 


.than chickens or turkeys and are quite 


easily grown. All farmers are justi- 
fied in raising them—they are excellent 
resources to turn to for “pin money.” 

Whatever your real reason for rais- 
ing them, December is the particularly 
important time to give geese your first 
attention. It is the best time to buy 
best breeders. Non-attention to this 
means a partial, if not entire, failure 
for satisfactory, pleasing results. 

They need to mate several weeks be- 
fore their mye days begin and the 
younger ones will usually mate in pairs, 
while older ganders will often run with 
three or more females. 

For strength and vigor, the ganders 
should be two and three years old, but 
never keep them until old—eight and 
ten’ years, as some do. Old ganders 
often get very crabbed and mean, and 
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The Trebly Profitable Goose 


December is the Month to Plan for Next Season’s Production of the Fowls 


remote, quiet place unlikely to be dis- 
pose of the gander during the. laying 
and setting season as he proves a 
splendid guardian for the goose. I have 
heard a goose will never go back to her 
nest if the eggs become cold or are dis- 
turbed to a noticeable degree. I can 
not vouch for the truth of this. 

The number of eggs laid is governed 
largely by care and food given—usually 
from ten to two dozen and in some cases 
as many as fifty. The particularly 
mentioned one, twelve years old, laid 
30 eggs her last year. 

But laying, incubation and care of 
the young are chapters within them- 
selves—not belonging in reality to De- 
cember; it is only the getting ready for 
such days, we started out to speak of; 
a few hints thus may not be amiss, to 
novices especially, however. 


Feathers a Source of Revenue 


If you have missed the treat of ac- 
tually burrowing in a big, fat, soft 
goose feather bed on a zero winter 
night and have only a reading knowl- 
edge of this and other uses for se 
feathers—you have missed something. 
Clean and soft, picked at regular in- 





Interior of House Used in the Egg Laying Contest at Storrs, Ct. 


Particular attention is paid to trapnesting at Storrs in studyin 


improved 


methods of breeding. The trapnest is the only positive way to identify the 


layers. 


actually breed up high producing strains. 
pensive and not practical for the average farmer. 


By keeping exact records of each individual bird, it is 


ssible to 
This method of breeding is ex- 
It therefore falls upon 


our experiment stations, colleges and larger commercial plants to do this 


work. Farmers who take advantage of the service of these stations, 


ro- 


curing hatching eggs from high producing stock are well paid for their 
; fe 


investment. 
the basis of economy. 


are a source of danger and damage &as 
well. It is not so wita the females, 
usually. One coming to my personal 
observance was a dozen years old—a 
large, healthy bird of even, peaceful 
disposition and daily laid a good sized 
egg in laying season. The only thin 
> required, insistently else she woul 
show signs of temper, or worry, was to 
be fed alone. Their webs become very 
tender when aged, a feature not always 
known, and easily hurt when trampled 
upon by others of the flock. It was 
easy to do this in this particular case, as 
she was a pet and would readily follow 
one any place—especially at feeding 
times. Yes, a goose—even a goose— 
may be. trained quite easily. 


Toulouse a Popular Breed 


Somehow the Toulose seems to be 
the accepted favorite bird on most 
farms, probably because they are very 
large, grow rapidly and are splendid 
layers. They are the big, stately, the 
gray fellows, one sees in driving here 
and there about the countryside. They 
are solid and heavy; some having been 
known to weigh 50 pounds, although 
their general weight is 12 to 16 pounds 
for a well matured one. 

Goose eggs, fresh and choice, are 
always salable at good prices and a 
goose, unlike a duck laying her eggs at 
random, prefers a nest, usually in some 








SKUNK, MUSKRATS 
and other RAW FURS 





pay top market prices. 
immediate returns. i 
name and address today. 


117 West 27th Street 


Skunk, Muskrats—any kind of Raw Furs. We 
i Liberal assortment and 
rite for quotations. Send 
It means money to you. 
CHARLES S. PORTER, Inc. 

New York City 


No business pays to-day, un 








ss production is conducted on 


turbed. It’s a mistaken notion to dis- 
tervals, are at a premium, always com- 
manding good prices. Even the de- 
mand for the modern cushions and pil- 
lows, make a surplus of goose feathers 
on hand, out of the question, if one 
really wants to sell them. An average 
goose produces about a pound or more 
of good feathers every six weeks. 

If your geese were raised for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas tables, then they 
should be nice and fat, fattened for 
several weeks. Do not confine too 
closely or too long to do this though, 
for a goo does not stand confinement 
for a long period. Beef scraps added to 
one part bran and three of corn, make 
an excellent fat producing ration, fed 
to them, in rather small yards or pens. 

Boiled turnips, small or refuse po- 
tatoes, sorted from the choice crop, 
mixed with corn meal, fed properly, 
are very fattening also. By nature 


geese are grazing birds*and if liberty- 


is permitted, they will pick up practi- 

cally all their living thus, until fatten- 

ing for table-use time comes.—(G. S., 
io. 


HOW I GET FALL AND WINTER 
EGGS 
C. A. UMOSELLE 
To begin with, I had all my poultry 


houses put in good condition early in 
the fall, before we had any cold, rainy 


weather. I had every particle of the 
old litter taken out and two or three 
inches of fresh gravel put on all the 
dirt floors, and some sand on this: New 
window panes were replaced where they 
had been broken, and every crack about 


the house closed, so to be 
weather, let it come ear] at 
_ By November first, I had every bird 
in permanent winter quarters Pe 
some of them I put in along the first of 
October. By locating them early th 
have a chance to get well acquainted 
with all the surroundings before fall 
laying commenced. I find this a oan 
advantage especially with pullets ; 
getting early-fall layers. Next | hors 
a good bed of dry litter on the floor six 
to ten inches of it, oat, or wheat stra, 
Sometimes leaves are used. 5: 

For the first feed of the day I use 
oats, corn, wheat, barley and buckwhae 
changing about, feeding the grain both 
separately and mixed. Two parts (b 
measure) of oats and corn and one ot 
wheat and barley make a good mix. 
ture. I aim to feed about a half hang. 
ful to a fowl. This satisfies and kee 
them busy until about noon, when they 
are given either green food, vegetables, 
ete., or a bundle of unthreshed grain 
wheat or oats. If they have this welj 
cleaned up by the middle of the after. 
noon, I scatter some more grain in the 
litter. 


Careful with Evening Feeding 


For the evening meal I feed a mash 
three nights of the week, except during 
the breeding season, when | feed very 
little or no mash food, and after this 
soft food is given, I throw down a few 
handfuls of mixed grain for them to 
work at until they go on the roost. This 
keeps them busy until the last minute 
before dark, and the warmth they get 
from exercise on a cold night just 
before going on the perch is far more 
lasting and better than that produced 
by a hot mash alone. 

In cold weather I feed whole or 
cracked corn on other nights, scatter. 
ing it well through the litter an hour 
before sunset. Then I frequently exam. 
ine my hens after they go on the r 
to learn if their crops are well filled, 
also as to their general condition. This 
I find very important, for often I find 
a hen which, in general appearances, 
is in good all-around condition, but there 
will be scarcely a morsel of food in her 
crop. This condition surely indicates 
that there is something wrong, and 
right then and there is the time to 
commence to remedy it; first by remov- 
ing her to other quarters and finding 
out if possible, why she has not taken 
her regular ration. 


Timid Hens Lose Out 
I frequently find birds that are all 
right in health, but have been kept 
from eating by the more domineering 
hens of the flock. They are pecked and 
driven about the pen until finally they 
take to the roost and stay there. Birds 
of these extreme tempers, whether 
or female, should not be compelled t 
run together. Then again, these birds 
with empty crops are found to be sick 
from some cause or other, most likely 
from indigestion. Whatever the trouble 
may be, they should be attended to 
right on the spot. Close observation 
and quick action especially where large 
numbers of hens are kept, counts 
largely in making a success of 
business. ? 
In the matter of mash, I find — 
and 


y for bad 


or late, . 


better than two parts corn meal, gro 
oats with the hulls sifted out, bran, 
one part each of middlings and a 
quality of beef scraps, and one- 
measure of linseed meal. I make one 
third of the entire mixture stea 
cut clover. I usually prepare this from 
three to four hours before feeding time 
and have it slightly moistened and j 

a little warm. There are many 
formulas for mashes, both dry and web 
and I never confine myself to any pat 
ticular kind; neither do I make very 
great changes. 


How Many do you Know? 

On page 433 is a picture of many of 
New York’s farm leaders. The — 
ean Agriculturist is offering a prize 
the person who knows the largest nui- 
ber. Get into the contest and see how 
many you know. Those attending 
recent Farm Bureau Conference al 
barred and naturally they are not & 
pected to help other folks. 


. . *% 
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Where One Dairyman 


writing this article for many 


vls 


















































oe bed ie ns. First, it gives me a great 
— bi of pleasure to have the opportunity 
4 ird more to send a little message 
e fi oe egh the farmer’s friend, THE 
1] —- weRiCAN AGRICULTURIST. It fills my 
Br: + with gratitude to set down and 
fee al a natural chat with my fellow 
a all en which, I always considered a 
Ike ‘ sure in regard to raising and 
t Tk _ ‘ing the most out of cows, the back- 
floor p~ ne of your farm. . 
it str. ~ There are two ways of commencing 
= j developing a profitable herd. The 
iy I us uirement is by — the fi- 
chwhest eial backing to buy full-blooded 
ain both i But judging from my practical 
arts (b jedge it is fully understood that 
d one G + of beginners are short of the fi- 
od mix cial means. The second way is the 
If hand. hod I used on my father’s farm. I 
nd kee 4 wehased three high-grade Holstein 
hen thee vs and raised calves from them. 
getabler “hin four or five years I had a good 
d grain, to accomplish the results of a 
this well od herd. 
ie after. The Backbone of the Dairy 
n in the [consider the raising and developing 
{the calf the backbone of the dairy. 
ding doesn’t require any more attention 
stake care of a good calf than it does 
—_ poor one. The calf which you have 
kcal ad to raise requires the very best 
‘ter ‘thin of care from the day it is born. In the 
mn a few 
them to 
st. This 


minute 
they get 
ht just 
ar more 








roduced “ \ 
hole or . : 
scatter. ? 
an hour \ 4 4 
ly exam. —E SS 
. filled &. Mayeroff Trying to Make Them 
n. This Behave 
n I find ‘ 
arances first place do not let the calf remain 
vut there with the cow not more than three days, 
d in her the reason that the calf spoils the 
ndicates udder of a cow especially in the winter 
ng, and tite. Bear in mind to keep the udder 
time to try after the calf has finished eating. 
> remove At the expiration of three days, feed 
finding the calf from three to four quarts of 
ot taken good milk morning and night. The sec- 
ond week add one quart of water to the 
fame amount of milk. The third week 
teduce one quart of milk and add two 
are all tts water to each meal, also start 
on kept ing a little dry feed, not more than 
ineering a handful. 
ked and The feed should consist of the fol- 
lly they ng: Five pounds of oatmeal, three 
_ Birds winds of corn meal and two pounds 
er male oil meal and one eighth pound of 
elled to ult. At noon try a little lukewarm 
se birds water. Also bear in mind that the feed 
be sick Must be fed dry not with the milk. The 
t likely th week continue to feed two quarts 
trouble a milk and three quarts of water. Give 
ided to them all the feed they will eat up clean 
vation Me fifth and sixth week, and up until 
-e large fa*° Months continue to feed two quarts 
counts milk and 4 quarts of water. In- 
of the e the dry ration gradually. After 
wo months discontinue the milk but, if 
nothi “im milk is available, you may com- 
groun mmence to feed the calf the third week 
an, n nti] three or four months old. 
a Now we will turn our attention to the 
ne- ww. Spring and summer I feed the 
ke one WS green roughage as well as feed. 
teamed ® roughage consisted of oats and 
is from faee’s, alfalfa, corn fodder, etc. Autumn 
ig time Bat Winter I fed silage and good hay, 
nd just © Sure that you feed grain, for 
y good lk production depends upon grain 
nd wet Mr feed. As far as the rations are 
iy pat Mp Nerned each and every neighborhood 
e very Mm’ its own way of feeding.—(David 
mayeroff, New York. 
7? PREVENTING SPECKS IN BUTTER 
—_ of . E. S. GUTHRIE, NEW YORK 
meri- ill you kindly 
yrize to © in butter and oat tha tes etna 
+t nuill- - L. Saunders, Madison County, N. Y. 
ee how here is not sufficient information 
ng £0 to state definitely the cause of the 
a ute specks in the butter. I might 


“oh however, that the usual cause of 
Specks is small particles of curd. 






an Agriculturist, December 9, 1922 


e Backbone of the Dairy 


Places Most Emphasis 


There are two methods of preventing 
the formation of this curd. The first is 
to separate or skim the cream with 
sufficiently high fat content to form a 
soft curd if any curd develops. The sec- 
ond method of prevention is to lessen 
the ripening or the souring of the 
cream. If very sour, the serum in the 
cream is likely to be hard and specks 
will result. 

Most cases of white specks in butter 
that have been brought to my attention 
were in butter made on farms where the 
cream was skimmed from a pan or a 
ean. In such cases the cream, in ordi- 
nary phraseology, was thin, which 
means that it contained a high per cent 
of serum from which the curd was 
formed. Many butter makers strain 
the cream into churns to insure the 
breaking of the curd so that the specks 
will not be visible. 


ANOTHER NEW YORK HOLSTEIN 
MAKES HIGH RECORD 


With a total yearly production of 
33,368.1 pounds milk containing 1,119.- 
95 pounds butterfat, equivalent to 1,- 
399.93 pounds butter, Poplar Jewess De 
Kol, an eight-year-old Holstein-Friesian 
cow owned by Wheatfield Farms As- 
sociation, Inc., of La Salle, New York, 
is the second New York Holstein cow 


during the past month to produce over |: 


33,000 pounds milk under semi-official 
test for 365 days. With this extraordi- 
nary record to her credit, the Wheat- 
field cow ranks sixth among the world’s 
leading cows of all breeds and ages 
for ,both milk and butterfat produc- 
tion. 


GRADE AYRSHIRE MAKES 
EXCELLENT RECORD 


H. A. Henson & Son of Lebanon, 
N. H., announce a record made by one 
of their grade Ayrshires that is most 
creditable. Fanny is the name of the 
cow that is responsible for the record. 
She is three-quarters Ayrshire. In 
one year she produced 10,310 pounds 








= A TENT TS Bk Mie | 
Fanny, Grade Ayrshire 

milk containing 468.1 pounds fat, which 

was sold for $296.91. After taking 


the feed cost of $171.52 a mighty ap- 
preciable return was realized. Mr. 
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=A note the 
difference 


gpeerper on 
You. CAN get more milk from your cows 
— now, an through the winter an 
spring. Read how—and why—then act. 


Late fall, winter and spring months are a severe 
strain on the milch cow’s system. Winter feeds are 
hafder to assimilate and turn into milk than green 

asturage. The digestive and milk-making organs 
ecome run down. Less milk and lowered vitality 
results. 

BUT—you can easily maintain vitality at summer 
level and decidedly increase the milk flow by a one- 
week-a-month use of Kow-Kare. This famous medi- 
cine for cows tones up the genital and digestive 
organs—enables them to throw off disease and make 
milk faster. 


Thousands of dairymen follow this plan and find 
the very slight cost of the treatment repaid a hundred 
fold. Only a tablespoonful of Kow-Kare morning and 
night is required — and only one week out of the 
month, 
If disease does creep into the herd, Kow-Kare 
goes to this origin of the trouble and acts promptly. 
For Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, Scours, 
Milk Fever, Bunches, Loss of Appetite. etc., Kow-Kare 
has been the standard remedy the country over for 
twenty-five years. “ 
Make a test of this more-milk hemty it on part 

of your herd and convince yourself. Your feed dealer, 
me store or druggist will supply you—large size 

ow-Kare $1.25 ; medium size 65c. If your dealer is 
not supplied, we mail, postpaid. 


Write for valuable free book, 
“ The Home Cow Doctor.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 

























COWS 4 
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Losing Their Calves; 


oe From Abortion? 
~ 1 You Can Stop Them Yourself 
AT SMALL COST 
Ask for FREE copy of ‘‘The Cattle 
" Specialist,’ our cattle paper. Answers all 
questions asked during the past thirty years 
about abortion in cows. Also let us tell you how to get the ‘‘Practical 
Home Veterinarian”, a Live Stock Doctor Book, without cost. Veterinary 
advice FREE. Write tonight, A postal will do. _ 


' Dr. David 
saat vata 

















Henson emphasizes the value of pure- 
bred’ sires in building up the produc- 
tion of the herd. Examples are almost 
countless, which show that the high 
producing cow is the cow that produces 
milk at the lowest cost per 100 pounds. 
Since Fanny completed the above 
record, she freshened again and is now 
producing better than last year. 


‘ 


Less Quantity, More 
| Quality 
(Continued from page 433) 


4 per cent or possibly 4.5 per cent, could 
be sold under a distinct title such as 
“rich” or “extra,” not allowed on lower 
test milk. 

I know that many consumers would 
prefer Grade B “rich” to Grade A 
“common.” 

Of course better milk means also get- 
ting rid of our T. B. and other diseased 
cows, and now seems an excellent time 
to do it. 

This is not written for publication, 
but if you consider the ideas any good, 
you can use them any way you see fit. 

You article in last AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST on farm organizations is 
excellent and timely.—(R. L. Spencer, 
Chautauqua County, N. Y. 























The One 





{ s E for All Farm Wi 
more power or turn it down as needed—1%, 2, 
h 4. 5. or = strong 6 Ft F. all in one engine. ight to 

~ tnove—Sets anywhere without fastening down. 

Runs Washer, Pump, Saw, Grinder, Etc. 

: Busiest machine on the farm— erosene or gasoline—Starts lo 
cranking—Durable, Reliable, Guaranteed—Thousands used. Write now 
for conmiptice al bargain factory price of this wonderful farm engine. 
The wards Motor Co., 433 Main pringfield, O. 














We are clearing our warehouse for the new season’s 
stock. Highest grade Clear Fir SILOS. All 
equipped with those Automatic Take-Up Hoops 
which save you time and money. Market forecast shows 


_. new prices will be considerably higher. You can get a real 
bargain if you buy before our present stock is gone. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., 112 Flood Bldg., Meadville, Pa. 


WANTED . 


Railway Mail Clerks 
_ $1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—BOYS OVER 16 SHOULD 
SEND COUPON IMMEDIATELY 


Steady Work 

















Sirs: 
Railway Mail Clerk Examination questions: (2) 


Send me, without charge. (1) sample 








schedule showing places of all coming U, 8. 
No Layoffs JSS Ta woe cette, te Sew 
Paid Vacations 4 
a - sins inliieiienia P 4 NOME on dsvccsccccdsecccerbeSéccgncccocccebees.ebateise 
Send coupon today — SURE 7 Address evedercesococese Oocceccccceceeccesescceseecteceeceée 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship- 
day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
cannot guarantee the arrival of day- 
old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
hatching of egg We shall continue to ex- 
the greatest care in allowing poultry 
advertisers to use this paper, but 
must end with that. 


ping of 


afe 


ercise 
and 
our re 


ezEe 
ponsibility 


Comb, purebred, 
and Pullets 
customers 
Box 210, 


Single 
Cockerel 

atisfied 
Route 


REAL RED REDS, 
deep, rich, red, vigorou 
three, four, five dollars; 
MEADOWBROOK FARM, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

ROCKS, Detroit, Cleveland, Ohio 
winners, utility and exhibition 
STURGEON, Worthington, Ohio, 


BARRED 
State Fair 
stock. R. H. 
Box 2. 


May 
RAY 


TWENTY S. Cc. R. L. Red Pullets, 
hatched, Owen Farm strain, $1.50 each. 
KELLOGG, Burdett, N. Y. 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED COCK- 
ERELS, hens and pullet famous Red Cherry 
strain. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS—4 hens and 1 
rooster, Upham strain, direct $30. MONROE 
FLINT, Castile, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Single comb brown and white 
LEGHORN COCKERELS, from heavy laying 
strain. HARVEY DEAN, Harrington Park, 
B. 


Brown Leghorn cockerels 
$5 each. 


FOR SALE—S. C 
fine Birds from fine Layers. 32 to 
ETHEL MOSHER, Lowville, N. Y. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS. Mam- 
moth Pekin Ducks. LAURA DECKER, Stam- 
fordville, New York 
PRIZE WINNING AFRICAN AND 
LOUSE GEESE, White Ruagners and 
Ducks. J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 


TOU- 
Buff 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN Cockerels. 
Extra laying strain. Two dollars. WATSON 
RICHTMYRE, Gilboa, New York. 


ROSE COMB RED Cockerels, June hatched, 
$2.50. LAWRENCE HEYD, Morris, Pa. 


z PRIZE WINNERS, Emden Geese, Pekin and 
Rouen Ducks M. FELOCK, Newfield, N. Y 


reasonable. 
Pa. 


ROUEN DUCKS; price 
DUTTERA, Littlestown, 


LARGE 
ELMER L. 





= 





TURKEYS 


PUREBRED BOURBON red Turkeys toms | 


and hens $10 and $8 each, large healthy stock, 
also purebred light Brahma and Buff Urping- 
ton pullets and cockerels early June hatched, 
$2 each. JOHN T. EAGAN, Lebanon, N. Y 
M. BRONZE TURKEYS—Large vigorous, 
farm raised well marked ; 
after Dec. 19th R. C. Reds bred from non- 
broody hens that lay; good size, color cockerels 
and pens. MRS, JOHN KING, Summerville, 
No, 2, Pa. 
TURKEYS—A few Bronze, Narragansett, 
Bourbon Red and White, Cornish Indian Game 
Chickens. 
15. WALTER CLARK, Freeport, 0. 


FOR SALE—Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Fine 
Breeding Stock. Toms & Hens. MRS. 
DWIGHT HARRIS, Moravia, N. Y 


FINE MAMMOTH Bronze Turkeys, Toms; 
May hatched; extra large. CHAS. A. SMITH, 
R. F. D., No. 3, Cambridge, Maryland. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE 
frame, thoroughbreds. 
Gouverneur, N. Y., R-2. 


TURKEYS, 
C.: A. NICHOLS, 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS, Toulouse 
Geese, Barred Rock Cockerels, ROY HILTS, 
Gouverneur, N. Y. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, Wolf 
Strain. JULIA RACE Rensselaer Falls, N. Y. 
2 M. O. B. TOMS, 18 mo.’s old over 30 Ibs; 
$20 each. MRS. C, L. SMITH, Croxton, Va. 








CATTLE 


WE WILL GIVE the use of a finely bred 
registered Holstein bull calf for three years to 
any responsible farmer. Write for our plan. 
LIVE STOCK IMPROVEMENT CO., Chariton, 
Mass. 


ABERDEEN AUGUS—Two choice breeding 
and show bulls; bull calves; 20 head cows 
and heifers: they will please you; write. 
WALTER CLARK & SONS, Freeport, O. 
FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bull calves, 
grandsons of Forham Laddie, $35 each May 
Rose and Masher blood. Federal accredited. 
EDGAR PAYNE, Penn Yan, N. Y. . 


REGISTERED JERSEYS. Stock all ages 
Males, $35 up. Females $60 up. Accredited 
herd. Write me. HENRY INGALLS, Green- 
ville, N. Y¥. 








AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED—Agents make a dollar 
an hour. Sell Mendets, a patent patch for in- 
stant mending leaks in all utensils. Sample 
package free. COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept 
140, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plan 
is a wonder. Get our free sample case offer. 
HO-RO-CO., 177 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo, 


) 
| 
| 


| 








no orders accepted | 


No orders accepted after December | 


large | 


| Stetsers Hotel, Woodstown. 


This is YOUR Market Place. 


order. 
following week’s issue. 


address all communications to: 





Your Market Place 


Only 5 Cents a Word,,Each Insertion 


It helps you to sell, buy, rent or exchange; 
to secure farm help or to find work. The address must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or number counts as a word. Because of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash must accompany your 
Copy must be received by Monday to guarantee insertion in the 
Phrase your wants, as others have secured your 
interest, by following the style of the advertisements on,this page, and 


American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 























REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA STATE LANDS—The State 
Land Board of California has for sale 87 
irrigated farms at Ballico, near Merced, in 
San Joaquin Valley on main line Santa Fe 
Railway. The State makes it possible for you 
to own one of these farms, only requiring 5 
per cent of purchase price, remainder in semi- 
annual installments extending over 36% years 
with 5 per cent interest annually. Here is 
an opportunity to become a home owner on 
terms as favorable as renting. It will be a 
long time before any more land will be avail- 
able under such generous provisions. Money 
advanced on improvements and dairy stock. 
Those already locdted very enthusiastic; you 
ean farm all year in California; all deciduous 
fruits profitably grown; alfalfa a paying crop, 
ideal conditions for stock and poultry; many 
persons long some day to make their homes 
in California, with its winterless climate, 
plenty of sunshine, seashore and mountains, 
fertile valleys, paved highways, very efficient 
marketing, excellent schools”? State Board’s 
pamphlet, also Santa Fe folder describing San 
Joaquin Valley mailed free on request. C. L. 
SEAGRAVES, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe, 951 Railway Exchange, 
Ills. 

$1500 Gets 162-Acre Farm Horses, 17 cows 
and calves, 7 yearlings, poultry, full imple- 
ments; season's crops included; in one of coun- 
try’s best dairy, general farming sections; 
high school village, depot, etc. handy; city 
markets; 100 acres tillage, 30-cow spring- 
watered pasture, good woodlot; variety fruit; 
easily kept 9-room house, running - spring 
water, 24-cow barn, stable, etc. Your chance 
to get a good home and a money-maker; 
owner unable operate, $4500 takes all, only 
$1500 needed. Details page 106 Illus. Cata- 
log 1,200 Bargains FREE. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 150 R Nassau Street, New York 
City. 


80 ACRE FARM—‘% mile from Woodstown, 
on concrete road from Pennegrove to Atlantic 
City, to be sold at public sale December 16, at 
Eleven room house, 
electric lights and running water. Large 
barn lighted with electric: Ties with water 
cups for 26 head. Six horse stables, tile silo, 
wagon house 28 x 80 with three cribs. New 
Poultry house and other out buildings. Soil 
in high state of fertility. Finest land for 
grain, potatoes or dairy in this section. Large 
variety of young fruit trees. For full par- 
ticulars call or write, S. E. DUELL, Woods- 
town, N. J. 





OPPORTUNITY—To buy, or lease, on at- 

tractive terms, hay grain and dairy farm in 
Hudson River section. Fruit. Unexcelled 
water privileges. Buildings in repair and 
painted. State Highway; 20 room house, all 
modern improvements. Equipment; stocked 
with Guernseys. Not a “has been’’ but a real 
farm and country home that pays its way. 
Box 33, Hudson, N. Y. 
GOOD FARM LANDS—20, 40, 80 acre tracts 
near thriving city in lower Michigan. Only 
$10 to $50 down; balance on long time. In- 
vestigate this opportunity to get a good farm 
home. Write for free illustrated: booklet giv- 
ing full information. SWIGART LAND COoO., 
V-1246 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





SALE OR EXCHANGE 120 acres near vil- 
lage, mecadam, good buildings, level, equip- 
ment if wanted. Want forty acres on mecadam. 
Write fully, M. M. PALMER, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Route 2 

FARM FOR SALE—82 acres good buildings. 
Excellent place for summer boarders. Write 
HENRY BRILL, Tyler Hill, Pa. 








SWINE 
FOR SALE, REGISTERED DUROCS, sows 
and boars from Empire Pathfinder sire. The 
Prize, Profit, and Pork kind. None better. 
Walnutwood Farm, Conesus, New York. 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS—Berk- 
shires, Chester White, all ages, mated, not 
akin. Bred sows, service boars; collies, beagles. 
P. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 

THREE REGISTERED O. I. C. boars, 4 
sows 3% mos., weight 125 Ibs. Shropshire 
rams. HUBERT C. BEARDSLEY, Montour 
Falls, N. Y. 


BIG TYPE POLANDS, boars, sows, and pigs 
for sale, good ones, low prices. Write me. 
G. 8S. HALL, Farmdale, Ohio. 


Chicago, , 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 





HARES—Grays tand 
blacks, from prize winners, 6 to 10 months 
stock, $3. Youngsters from registered stock 
at reasonable prices. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. MAPLE HILL FARM, Fort Plain, 
N. Y., R. D.-3. 


THOROUGHBRED WELSH AND ENGLISH 
SHEPHERDS, intelligence and beauty unsur- 
passed. Shepherds without equal born with 
the herding instinct, pups can be trained in 
six months. GEO. BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y. 


7 
FLEMISH GIANT 








BLACK ENGLISH SHEPHERD DOGS, Fox 
and Coon hounds, Fur dogs, LAKE SHORE 
KENNELS, Himrod, N. Y. 

BERNARD PUPPIES EXCELSIOR 
YELS, Waterloo, N. Y. 





ST. 
KE 
HUNDRED HOUNDS—Cheap, Trial: C.O.D. 
Kaskaskia Kennels, Box W, Herrick, Ills. 











BEES 





HONEY—Pure extracted, 60 Ib. can at our 
station, clover-basswood $7.80 buckwheat 
$6.30; 40 Ibs. $5.60, buckwheat $4.80. Ten 
Ibs. delivered within 3rd postal zone $2.05, 
buckwheat $1.80. RAY C. WILCOX, Odessa, 
| ae A 





pure, first quality, ex- 
10 Ib. pail $1.35; 5 
THOS. 


HONEY—Strictly 
tracted clover-basswood. 
Ib. pail 90 cents delivered anywhere. 
BRODERICK, Moravia, N. Y. 


DELICIOUS Champlain Valley Honey, post- 
paid, 3 Ibs. 90c; 5 Ibs. $1.30. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. MARELDE APIARIES, Middle- 





MALE HELP WANTED 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for 1 
nearest their homes—everywhere railroads 
RAILWAY ‘ESS0GiATION, "i ion) 

SOCIATIO?D ak eek 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. N, Desk W. 1 








ALL men, women, boys, girls, 17 4, 
willing to accept Government position 
$190, traveling or stationary, write yj 


ment, 258 St Louis, immediately, 





MEN—WOMEN $25 weekly for maigoyt 
ters; Experience unnecessary.” Malling let. 
Send stgmp for particulars. ~ Otto Meneame. 
Co., Augusta, West Va. “ercantile 








* Petersborough, Ontario. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOOD SAWING OUTFIT, save 
sawing your own wood with our wo 
outfit using your automobile for power. p 
tical and efficient. Absolutely doe< not Prac 
your car or wear the tires. ‘Get cir, " barr 
price. LOPER BROS., Port Jefferson, ‘x 

TWENTY VALUABLE CHRISTMAs » 
ENTS—Perfect Beauties, Al” eo 
setae tur Phat Pree with ) 
order for #RANT FERNS AND Frov 
SEEDS. Two Lots, 40 cents, Ae ton WER 
T. COOK, Seedsman, Hyde Park, Ny" 4 


COUGH OR COLD quickly curea 
yeeros | home remedy, receipe 25 cent 
gents make money. DELLA BOYER Sh = 
ville, Pa, A BOYER, Sharps. 





— 
money by 
od sawig 

10 
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eve ry 9 








Free 
HONESTY 


BEST PRINTING, least mone 
samples. Write requirements, af 
FARM PRESS, Putney, Vt. 


HARDWOOD ASHES: GEORGE STEVEN 





HANDLED, hunting ferret 
CLARENCE SNIDER, Somerset, oO. 


a 
Sy Cheap, 








————————— 


PATENTS 





PATENTS—Write to-day for FREE intrue 
tion book and Evidence of Conception blank 
Send sketch or model for exa) ation and 
opinion; strictly confidential. No elay in my 
offices; my reply special delivery, Reasonable 
terms. Personal attention. CLARENCE 
O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 94 
Southern Building, Washington, D.c ’ 


— 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PRACTICAL—experience—farm« 
position—as manager on stock farm. 
nish references. Box No. 47, R. 
Allenwood, Pa. 














bury, Vt. ‘ 

CLOVER AND BASSWOOD HONEY, in 60 
Ib. cans, $7.50. Buckwheat, $6.50 f. o. b. 

W. BELDON, Berkshire, N. Y. 





free. 
New 


HONEY—Pure extracted. Circular 
ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dept. A. Dundee, 
York. 





CHOICE CLOVER HONEY -cheap. Write 
to FRED HASTER, Middleville, New York. 








TOBACCO 





HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Chewing 5 pounds 
$1.75; 10 pounds $3; 20 pounds $5. Smoking 
5 pounds $1.25; 10 pounds $2; 20 pounds $3.50. 
Send no money, pay when received. co- 
OPERATIVE TOBACCO, GROWERS, Paducah, 
Kentucky. 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—Chewing, 5 
pounds $1.75; 10 pounds, $3; 20 pounds, ‘$5. 
Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 10 pounds, $2. Pay 
when received. TOBACCO GROWERS’ 
UNION, Paducah, Ky. 








NATURAL LEAF SMOKING, mild or strong, 
10 Ibs., $1.60; 20, $2.75. Pipe free with 
order. Pick Chewing, 10 Ibs., $3. Receipt 
furnished. TOBACCO GROWERS’ UNION, 
Murray, Ky. 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—Chewing 5 Ibs. 
$1.75; 10 Ibs. $3; 20 Ibs $5.25; Smoking 5 Ibs. 
$1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.25; 20 Ibs. $4. HICKORY 
RIDGE FARMS, Mayfield, Ky. . 








TOBACCO—Select 3 year old Kentucky Leaf. 
Pay for tobacco and postage when received. 
5 Ibs. smoking, $1.25; 5 Ibs. chewing $1.50. 
FARMERS’ UNION, Hawesville, Ky. 








CIGARS 





CIGARS—Special 
sell 2 for 25 cents, 


offer, Castellanos made to 
while they last, $2.25 a box 
of 50. Imported tobacco throughout. Wil! 
suit or your money refunded. MAYER CIGAR 
co., 9 Church St., New York. City. 








WOMEN’S WANTS 





PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCH- 
WORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 





SPECIAL VALUE Houshold Treasure needle 
book, 10c. Agents wanted for iine of useful, 
quick selling articles. GEO. B. TALBOT, 
Norwood, Mass. 





REGISTERED O. I, C. and Chester White 
Pigs. E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 








SHEEP 


FOR SALE—Shropshire Ram, Lambs and 
Yearlings. March lambs full bred; 9 left; 
low price. A, ORFORD, Gouverneur, N. Y., 
R-4, 

OXFORD Rams, also 14 breeding ewes, bred. 
H. 8S, TILBURY, Owego, N. Y. 








RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 





WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country 
consignments of beef, horse hides and kindred 
lines. Prompt and fair returns. Write for 
tags. PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER 
COMPANY, Scranton, Pa. 





RAW FURS WANTED by old-reliable Amer- 
ican firm that pays highest market prices and 
gives an honest assortment; write for price 
lists. O. FERRIS CO., Chatham, N. Y. 





WANTED—By practical farmer and stock- 
man, position as farm manager; best references, 
Box 47, Arcade, N. Y. 








AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING AT HOME- 
Full course, diploma. Free catalog. AUC- 
TIONEERS’ SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE, 
1215 Arlington Ave., Davenport, Iowa. 











HOUSING THE FARM TRUCK 


According to Government figures, the 
production of motor trucks in 1921 was 
In excess of 150,000. It is estimated 
that of this number 60%, or 90,000, 
were sold to farmers. The best authori- 
ties affirm that this proportion of sales 
is in accordance with the general status 
of ownership of motor trucks. That is, 
of all the motor trucks in the United 
States, about 60% are owned by farm- 
ers. A very large portion of farmers 
also own automobiles, and very often 
own more than one. The problem of 
housing this equipment is no longer one 
which admits of makéshift provision. 

A simple though attractive garage 
which can be adapted very easily t 
farm requirements can be built by any 
farmer. The foundation should be made 
of monolithic concrete, extending to 4 
depth of about 2 feet below the surface 
of the ground. The upper portion of 
the walls consists of concrete blocks 
The floor, of course, is also of concrete, 
as is the approach to the garage. . 

The floor should be made approx 
mately 5 inches thick and should } 
laid upon a bed of tamped cinders of 
gravel, so that adequate drainage 
provided. The floor drain should be i 
serted in the center of the floor and the 
floor made to slope toward it from 
direction. A pitch of % inch per f0 
is sufficient. One-course construction far 
concrete floors is probably the simplest 
the mixture of medium consistency a 
tamped so as to bring the finer part @ 
the mixture to the surface. It can the 
be smoothed down with a wood float of 
troweled with a steel trowel if desire 

In a building of this kind, which 
approximately 20 feet square, it 1s 
visable to use a hip roof; that 15, 
have the roof sloping in four directi@ 
as this apparently lowers the height 
the roof. It is practically as econome 
as any other type of roof and is ¢ 
constructed. 
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The Risk in Speculative Securities 


Manhattan Piggly Wiggly Goes Under, Service Bureau Warned Against It 







HREE letters as whether the times and will not hesitate in telling In a case like this, if there is any 
of the Manhattan Piggly my friends of your loyalty and if I doubt, it is always wise to investigate 

ly Corporation was in good stand- have any more such trouble (and I before sending money on a post card 
———__ ae reached the Service Bureau on the probably shall) I will at once appeal promise to ship any articles. The re- 
iling Jet. oe og when the failure of this com- to you.” quest to ship such premiums C.O.D. 
— ny was announced in all the New We felt however, equally grateful usually closes the matter without loss 
a rk papers. This brought home to us_ to the lady because she had been ex- to the subscriber, although he or she 
a rather dramatic way, the risk of tremely business-like in the way she will never see the prize. The only sort 
esting in speculative securities, no had written us. She sent us all the of prize awarded in this game is the 
P how good the intentions of the papers in the matter with her first let- one which goes to the fraudulent con- 












—:!’ 














oney ie coal which was carrying on the let and that considerably expedited the cern in the shape of a handsome sum. 
hey by company h * : f : ree 

d sawiy pasiness. andling of the claim. i of money in return for thinking up 

ot he The Manhattan Piggly Wiggly Cor- In calling upon the Service Bureau such an ingenious swindle. 

wr ation was not closely connected with for assistance it is always wise to in- 

u, N.Y, national group of stores under this clude every letter, receipt or other docu- 

Stance Mili iseriptive name. The Manhattan ment which may in any way bear upon BEWARE OF IMPURE FUMIGANTS 

nt~Maky jranch merely hired the franchise from the claim. r - : 
Laas ae Pere cone business, founded on io a phide to kill the moth in their wheat, are 
OWER a - ; ; 

SL k rely eee “PRIZE” CONTESTS THAT BEAR cautioned by the Pennsylvania Depart- 

aa 4 ‘the idea did not take so well in INVESTIGATION eae = ete to enerelee eure in 
Po i ‘i i : e purchase of the chemical. Impuri- 
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Any one of the 


Bubble Books: 


Each with 3 Phonograph Records 


Given for only Three 
A. A. Subscriptions 


Little Bo-Peep, Mary and Her 
Little Lamb, Tom the Piper’s Son, 
and all the other fascinating little 
people that children love, are in 
the Bubble Books “that sing.” 
Bubble Books are not just pretty 
picture books—each one has three 
miniature Columbia Phonograph 
Records that are just like the ones 
you buy for yourself, except in 
size. Of course, Bubble Book rec- 
ords can be played on any pho- 
nograph. 
































No. 1—The Bubble Book = 


“Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son” with 
“‘mooing’’ cows, ““Mary’s Lamb” sung to 
lilting music that’s easy to learn and 
“Jack and Jill’’ with sounds of falling 
(that doesn’t hurt a bit) are in this, the 
first Bubble Book. 
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No. 2.—The Second Bubble Book 
A real Mother-Goose Bubble Book. ‘‘Sim- 
ple Simon,” “Little Bo-Peep,”” and ‘Old 


King Cole and His Fiddlers Three’—old 
favorites that have been delighting chil- 
dren for generations. Lots of funny 
sounds make these well-loved songs 
doubly attractive to children. 
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No. 3.—Singing Games Bubbic Book 

Directions for playing three games, in 
addition to the story, make this Bubble 
Book a great favorite. Children learn to 
play the games and sing the songs in 
almost no time. The songs are: ‘Miss 


Jennia Jones,” “‘The Farmer in the Dell,” 


and “Lazy Mary.” 


OUR GIFT OFFER NO. 1 


You may have any two of the 
above Bubble Books free, post- 
paid provided you send us 3 one- 
year subscriptions at $1.00 each or 
1 three-year subscription at $3.00. 


OUR GIFT OFFER NO. 2 


We will send you any one of the 
famous Bubble Books, free, post- 
paid for sending us 2 one-year 
subscriptions at $1.00 each or one 
two-year subscription for $2.00 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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John Cardigan, a pioneer in the country of the giant redwoods, establishes 


the settlement of Sequoia and finds a wife in a brave sailor’s daughter. 


She 


dies when their son Bryce is born, and is buried in a grove of redwoods, the 
Valley of the Giants, which they planned should become a public park. Bryce 
grows up sturdy and self-reliant, and while he is studying at home and abroad 


his father becomes involved in the struggle of his career. 


On his way home 


Bryce meets Shirley Sumner, niece of Colonel Pennington, his father’s greatest 


enemy. 


On arriving at Sequoia, he finds old John Cardigan almost blind and 


greatly discouraged, but raises the old man’s courage by promising a deter- 
mined fight, physical if need be, against his enemies. 


‘TTNHAT is very encouraging, my boy. 
Quite a little. 


Ever do any boxing?” 
I’m fairly up in the manly art of self-defense.” 


“That’s good. And I suppose you did some wrestling at college?” 


“Naturally. 


I went in for everything my big carcass could stand.” 


The old man wagged his head approvingly, and they had reached the gate of the 


Cardigan home before he spoke again. 
he remarked irrelevantly. 
I dare say he’s the only man in this country who 

He can fight with his fists and wrestle right 
His name is Jules Rondeau, and he’s top dog among the 


Pennington’s camp,” 
ported by Colonel Pennington. 

measures up to you physically. 
cleverly, I’m told. 
lumberjacks. 
gate. 


They say he’s the strongest man in the country.” 
“Folks used to say that about me once,” he continued wistfully. 


“There’s a big buck woods-boss up in 
“He’s a French Canadian im- 


He unlatched the 
“Ah, if I 


could have my eyes to see you meet Jules Rondeau!” ; 
The front portal of the quaint old Cardigan residence opened, and a silver- 


haired lady came out on the porch. 


housekeeper, and almost a mother to Bryce. 


She was Mrs. Tully, John Cardigan’s old 


“Oh, here’s my oy!” she cried, and 


a moment later found herself encircled by Bryce’s arms and saluted with a 


hearty kiss. 


As he stepped into the familar en- 
trance-hall, Bryce paused, raised his 
head and sniffed suspiciously, like a 
bird-dog. Mrs. Tully, arms akimbo, 
watched him pleasurably. “I smell 
something,” he declared, and ad- 
vanced a step down the hall for an- 
other sniff; then, in exact imitation of 
a foxhound, he gave tongue and started 
for the kitchen. Mrs. Tully, waddling 
after, found him’ “pointing” two hot 
blackberry pies which had but a few 
minutes previous been taken from the 
oven. 

“They’re wild blackberries, too,” Mrs. 
Tully announced pridefully. 

“I’m still a pie-hound, Mrs. Tully, 
and you’re still the same _ dear, 
thoughtful soul.” He patted her gray 
head. “Mrs T:,” he declared, “I’ve 
brought you a nice big collar of Irish 
lace—bought if in Belfast, b’gosh. It 
comes down around your neck and 
buckles right here with an ‘old ivory 
cameo I picked up in Burma.” 

Mrs. Tully simpered with pleasure 
and protested that her boy was too 
kind. “You haven’t changed a single 
speck,” she concluded proudly. 

“Has the pie?” 

“T should say not.” 

“How many did you make?” 

“Two.” 

“May I have 
Mrs. Tully?” 

“Indeed you may, my dear.” 

“Thank you, but-I do not want it 
for myself. Mrs. Tully, would you 
please wrap it in a napkin and when 
George Sea Otter comes in with the 
car, tel) him to take the pie over to 
Colonel Pennington’s house and de- 
liver it to Miss Sumner? There’s a 
girl who doubtless thinks she has 
tasted pie in her day, and I want to 
prove to her that she hasn’t.” He se- 
lected a card from his case, sat down, 
and wrote: 

Dear Miss Sumner: 

Here is a priceless hot wild- 
blackberry pie, especially manu- 
factured in my honor. It is so 
good I wanted you to have some. 
In all your life you have never 
tasted anything like it. 

Sincerely, 
Bryce Cardigan. 

Some twenty minutes later his un- 
usual offering was delivered by George 
Sea Otter to Colonel Pennington’s 
Swedish maid, who promptly brought 
it in to the Colonel and Shirley 
Sumner, even then at dinner in the 
Colonel’s fine _burl-redwood-panelled 
dining room. Miss Sumner’s amaze- 
ment was so profound that for fully 
a minute she was mute. Presently she 
handed the card to her uncle, who read 
the epistle with deliberation. 

“Isn’t this young Cardigan a truly 
remarkable young man, Shirley?” he 
declared. “Why, I have never heard 
of anything like his astounding action. 
If he had sent you an armful of 
American Beauty roses I could under- 
stand it, but an infernal blackberry 
pie! in 


one all for myself, 


Good heavens! 

“I told you he was different,” she 
replied. To the Colonel’s amazement 
she did not appear at all amused. 


Colonel Pennington poked a fork 
through the delicate brown crust. “I 
wonder if it is really as good as he 
says it is, Shirley?” 

“Of course. It it wasn’t he wouldn’t 
have sent it.” 

“How do you know?” 

“By intuition,’ she replied. And 
she cut into the pie and helped the 
Colonel to a quadrant of it. 

“That was a genuine hayseed faux- 
pas,” announced the Colonel a few 
moments later as Shirley was pour- 
ing coffee in the library. “The idea 
of anybody who has enjoyed the ad- 
vantages that fellow has, sending a 
girl a hot blackberry pie!” 

“Yes, the idea!” she echoed. “I 
find it rather charming.” 

“You mean amusing.” 

“IT said ‘charming.’ Bryce Cardigan 
is a man with the heart and soul of 
a boy, and I think it was mighty 
sweet of him to share his pie with 
me. If he had sent roses I should 
have suspected him of trying to ‘rush’ 
me, but the fact that he ‘sent a black- 
berry pie proves that he’s just a nat- 
ural, simple, sane, original citizen— 
just the kind of person a girl can 
have for a friend.” 

The Colonel noticed a calm little 
smile fringing her generous mouth. 
He wished he could tell, by intuition, 
what she was thinking about—and 
what effect a hot wild-blackberry pie 
was ultimately to have upon the value 
of his minority holding in the La- 
guna Grande Lumber Company. 


CHAPTER IX 


OT until dinner was finished did 
Bryce Cardigan advert to the sub- 
ject of his father’s business affairs. 

“Well, John Cardigan,” he declared 
comfortably, “to-day. is Friday. I'll 
spend Saturday and Sunday jin sinful 
sloth, and on Monday I'll sit in at 
your desk and give you a _ long-de- 
ferred vacation. How about that pro- 
gram, pard?” 

“Our affairs could not possibly be 
hurt or bettered, no matter who takes 
charge of them now,” Cardigan replied 
bitterly. “We’re about through. In a 
year we'll be out of business.” 

“Suppose you start at the begin- 
ning and tell me everything. George 
informed me that you’ve been having 
trouble with this Johnny-come-lately, 
Colonel Pennington. Is he the man who 
has us where the hair is short?” 

The old man nodded. 

“The Squaw Creek timber deal, eh?” 
Bryce suggested. 

Again the old man nodded. “You 
wrote me all about that,” Bryce con- 
tinued. “You had him blocked which 
ever way he turned—so effectually 
blocked, in fact, that the only pleasure 
he has derived from his investment since 
is the knowledge that he owns two thou- 
sand acres of timber with the exclusive 
right to pay taxes on it, walk in it, 
and admire it— in fact, do everything 
except log it, mill it, and realize on 
his investment. It must make him feel 
like a bally jackass.” - 

“On the other hand,” his father re- 
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minded him, “no matter what the 
Colonel’s feeling may be, misery loves 
company, and not until I had pulled 
out of the Squaw Creek country and 
started logging in the San Hedrin 
watershed, did I realize that I had been 
considerable of a jackass myself.” 

“Yes,” Bryce admitted, “there can 
be no doubt but that you cut off your 
nose to spite your face.” 

There was silence between them for 
several minutes. Bryce’s thoughts 
harked back to that first season of 
logging in the San Hedrin, when the 
cloud-burst had caught the Cardigan 
logs and whirled them down to the bay, 
to crash through the log-boom and out 
to'the open sea. In his mind’s eye he 
could still see the red-ink figures on 
the profit-and-los: statement Sinclair, 
his father’s manager, had presented 
at the end of that year. 

The old man appeared to divine the 
trend of his son’s thoughts. “Yes, 
Bryce, that was a disastrous year,” 
he declared. “The mere loss of the 
logs was a severe blow, but in addi- 
tion I had to pay out quite a little 
money to settle with my customers. I 
was loaded up with low-priced orders 
that year, although I didn’t expect to 
make any money.. The orders were 
merely taken to keep the men em- 
ployed. I had a good crew, the finest 
in the country; and if I had shut down, 
my men would have scattered. Be- 
sides, I had never failed my boys be- 
fore, and I couldn’t bear the thought 
of failing them then. Half the mills 
in the country were shut down at the 
time, and there was a lot of distress 
among the unemployed. iI couldn’t do 
it, Bryce.” 

Bryce nodded. “And when you lost 
the logs, you couldn’t fill those low- 
priced orders. Then the market com- 
menced to jump and advanced three 
dollars in three months x 

“Exactly, my son. And my custo- 
mers began to crowd me to fill those 
old orders. Praise be, my regular 
customers knew I wasn’t the kind of 
lumberman who tries to crawl out of 
filling low-priced orders. after the 
market has gone up. Nevertheless I 
couldn’t expect them to suffer with me; 
my failure to perform my contracts, 
while unavoidable, would have caused 
them a severe loss, and when they 
were forced to buy elsewhere, I paid 
them the difference between the price 
they paid my competitors and the price 
at which they originally placed their 
orders with me. *And the delay in de- 
livery caused them further loss.” 

“How much?” 

“Nearly a hundred thousand—to set- 
tle for losses to my local customers 
alone. Among my orders I had three 
million feet of clear lumber for ship- 
ment to the United Kingdom, and 
these foreign customers, thinking I was 
trying to crawfish on my contracts, 
sued me and got judgment for actual 
and exemplary damages for my failurg 
to perform, while the demurrage on the 
ships they sent to freight the lumber 
sent me hustling to the bank to borrow 
money.” 

He smoked meditatively for a minute. 
“T’ve always been land-poor,” he ex- 
plained apologetically. “Never kept 


much of a reserve working-capital for ° 


emergencies, you know. Whenever I 
had idle money, I put it into timber 
in the San Hedrin watershed, because 
I realized that some day the railroad 
would build in from the south, tap that 
timber, and double its value. I’ve not as 


yet found reason to doub j 

of my course; but”—he sigh isdom 
railroad is a long time coming!” the 
, John Cardigan here spoke of a m 
important factor in the situation Thal 
erying need of the country was a feed . 
to some transcontinental railroad Bs 
reason of natural barriers, Humbo| 
County was not easily accessible to the 
outside world except from the sea, a 
even this would be closed for days _ 
a stretch when the harbor bar was . 
a rampage. With the exception of g 
strip of level, fertile land, perhaps five 
miles wide and thirty: miles long , 
the -seacoast, the heavily timbered 
mountains to the north, east, and coal 
rendered the building of a railroad te 
connect Humboldt County with the Out. 
side world a profoundly difficult and 
expensive task. The Northwestern 
Pacific, indeed, had been slowly build 
ing from San Francisco Bay up through 
Marin and Sonoma counties to Willits 
in Mendocino County. But there it had 
stuck to await that indefinite day when 
its finances and the courage of its boar; 
of directors should prove equal to the 
colossal task of continuing the road 
two hundred miles through the moun 
tains to Sequoia on Humboldt Bay, Fy 
twenty years the Humboldt pioneers 
had lived in hope of this; but eventually 
they had died in despair or were jn 
process of doing so. 
‘ “Don’t worry, Dad. It will come” 
Bryce assured his father. “It’s bound 


“Yes, but not in my day. And when 
it comes, a stranger may own your Say 
Hedrin timber and reap the reward off 
my lifetime of labor.” 

Again a silence fell hetween them 
broken presently by the old man. “That 
was a mistake—logging in the San 
Hedrin,” he observed. “I had my les 
son that first year, but I didn’t heed 
it. If I had abandoned my camps 
there, pocketed my pride, paid Colone 
Pennington two dollars for his Squay 
Creek timber, and rebuilt my old log 
ging-road, I would have been safe 
to-day. But I was stubborn; I didn’ 
want to let Pennington outgame me. 
So I tackled the San Hedrin again. 
We put thirty million feet of logs into 
the river that year, and when the 
freshet came, McTavish managed to 
make a fairly successful drive. But 
he was all winter on the job, and when 
spring came and the men went into the 
woods again, they had to leave nearly 
a million feet of heavy butt logs per 
manently stranded in the slack wate 
along the banks, while perhaps another 
million feet of lighter logs had been 
lifted out of the channel and left high 
and dry when the water receded. There 
they were, Bryce, scattered up and 
down the river, far from the cables 
and logging-donkeys, and I was forced 
to decide whether they should k 
abandoned or split during the sum 
mer into railroad ties, posts, pickets, 
and shakes—commodities for which 
there was very little call at the time and 
in which, even when sold, there could 
be no profit after deducting the cost of 
the twenty-mile wagon haul to Sequoli 
and the water freight from Sequoia 
to market. So I abandoned them.” 

“I remember that, partner.” 

“To log it the third year only meaml 
that more of those heavy logs woul 
jam and spell more loss. Besices, the 
was always danger of another cloud 
burst which would put me out of bus 
ness completely.” F 

(Continued on page 443) 








subject shown. 








With this high praise in mind, we want to make the next contest equa 
interesting and we have therefore extended the time limit for another mon 
The subject given was “Holiday Good Times.” 
We especially urge our readers to put the name and address of the sender 
every photograph and to inclose stamps for return. The closing date on this 
contest will be December 18, and the page will be printed immediately after. 


Amateur Photographers’ Contest Extended Another Month 


Evidently the “just-before-Christmas” spell of busy-ness has attacked the | 
readers of the magazine, for the entries to the picture contest which was al j 
nounced to close on November 20, were not up to the high average hitherto 
maintained. There were a few which ranked very high, but we have received 
so many compliments on the past two contest pages, that we are anxious to 
keep up the high record which we have achieved. Even professional photo 
graphers have told us that some of the pictures we have used were practically 
perfect from a technical point of view as well as from the interest of the 
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Sometimes the Opportunity is Present, But We Do Not Seem to Realize It 
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mink, fox, raccoon, opossum, skunk and 
otter. One or two drops near the trap 
does the business. The creatures can 
smell this from a considerable distance. 


leaves. This is the case when steel 
traps are used. No other method is 
worth considering in these days of low- 
priced traps. 


bridges are all good places to make trail 
or blind sets. If the prospective trap- 
per will bait up his sets at least two 
weeks before he intends to trap or be- 


wisdom 9 many times we hear the complaint 
I— thal ¢hat boys on the farm have nowhere 
Md r the opportunity to make spend 





a mos ey as the town boy. But is it true. ; : his ( 

m. The A wise old farmer once told a young fore the fur primes, he will get the Most trappers use the blind set inthe In addition to this, fox trappers pre- 
a feede E, who was just starting farming animals to taking bait, and they will be natural paths and‘ runways found in pare more elaborate scents, using sev- 
ad. B himself, “Young man, there is gold - less suspicious when he is ready to make woodlands and pastures, also at open- eral oils and drugs in varying propor- 
umboldt your farm.” And the young fellow the sets. ings in fences and walls. If we were _ tions. The musk from muskrats, and 
le to the sted digging, but. found none. He Some people advocate drowning skunks making a set of this kind, the steps to the liquid scent from skunks is used in 
sea, and mplained to his aged friend, who re- ag an effective method of killing them the process would be about as follows: these preparations. Most of these baits 
days af ied, “It’s there, but you must know without-.odor, and some claim that strik- First we would have an old pair of and scents are prepared in the spring 
Was ony to get it out. Your land will ing them a sharp blow on the spine will gloves, that had been stored away in for use the next winter. Amateurs 
on of a duce the finest of crops, if you use some hollow tree for a week or two. will do. well to purchase a bottle of 
aps five a right practice.” With these on our hands we would set the liquid decoy, sold by fur-buying and 
long on S it is with farm boys who wish the trap, the trap having been prepared trapping-equipment firms. Different 
rp ‘make a few 4° Poe one — ee in a tea, — scents are used for different animals. 
1d sout rowing “how.” e American Agri- nut-husk tea, or by emersion in mu : i . 

lroad to nist has always stood for potato, for a week. Our equipment for making opens: are Os : 

the out- - poultry and calf clubs. To-day, the set would include an old newspaper, To prepare fish oil, get a quantity of 
ult and indreds of boys and girls are making a short-handled hoe and a knife. small fish and chop fine. Place this in 


a glass jar and put the top in position, 
but do not clamp it down. Set the jar 
in the sun. In a short time oil will col- 


Western 
Y build. 
through 


seellent money, selling eggs at top- 
mich prices. Year in and year out, a 
mich of potatoes will bring a boy (or ° 


Placing the Trap 
Arriving at the place selected, with 


Willits iii , handy dollars. the set trap in hand, we would cut a_ lect at the top of the decaying fish. 
¢ it had “4 gate reser fur bearing ani- square of turf and remove the soil be- This should be drained off and used at 
1y when eis as good a means as any. We neath, deep enough to allow for the the ney of one * two drops to each ‘set, 
ts board “few stories on this page b n concealment of the trap and the drag applied every few days. ; 

: fave a few stor yo hp Page attached. The soil removed would be Decaying meat is about the best bait 


| to the 
le road 
2 moun- 
ay. For 
dioneers 
ontually 
vere in 


isto are well versed in the art of 
lapping. If you havea problem, write 
imerican Agriculturist. If you have 
means of making money on the farm, 
in your spare moments, tell us about 

let the other boys and girls in on 
the secret. Play radio, and let all 
Misten in.” 


for foxes, but it should be meat that 
has never been handled by the human 
hands. Fresh, bloody meat is best for 
skunk and opossum. For raccoon, there 
is nothing like a fish. The same is 
true in the case of mink. If you want 
to get all the mink in the neighbor- 
hood, get a quantity of minnows and 


placed on the paper to be carried away 
and dumped at some distance. It would 
not do to leave the dirt removed 
near the trap. Such a _ proceeding 
would make a fox suspicious at once 
and the important thing is to avoid 
suspicion on the part of the animals. 

Putting the trap in place with the 
chain and drag beneath, we would 
shave the turf down very thin and 
place it over the trap. All this time 
we would stand in one place. Nothing 
is more detrimental to success than a 
lot of stepping about where the set is 
made. 

After placing the trap, we would re- 


come,” 
s; bound George Forsythe, a Livingston 
County, N. Y. potato club boy, made a 
handsome profit last year with potatoes. 
See the little ones in front. That’s all 
there were in four bushels, the rest 
were all big solid beauties. George 
had no trouble selling the spuds in town. 
His yield was high, he used certified 





SKUNKS—HOW TO CATCH ’EM 
a g, J. DAILEY, REGISTERED GUIDE 
vard off ¥ be called “a skunk” is an insult, 

indeed. But when one looks up the 
wilue of the pelts sold each year, and 
realizes the amount of money put in 


1 them, 
. “Thai 





he San trulation through the medium of this _ seed. P move all trace of the work, then bend 
my les itteresting little furbearer, to say noth- down a bush or fern across the path 
't heed igi the added health gained by the two feet to one side of the set. The 


idea in this is to induce the approach- 


camp Yasnds who spend their time in the 2 : ¢ 

Colone : leave them unable to emit any odor, but jing animal to jump over the obstruction 
Squaw these people are usually swivel-chair nq directly into the set. It is im- 
ld log writers and not real trappers. There is portant that the turf be shaved down 


but one efficient method of killing a 
skunk, and this is to shoot them directly 
between the eyes with a smaN-caliber 
rifle or pistol. Always obey your State 


very thin. Small pieces of wood are 
laid across the jaws of the open trap, 
so they will spring up and throw off 
the turf when the victim places his 


n safe 
[ didn’ 
me me, 


om game laws, and when on other people’s foot upon the pan of the trap. 
en the property, remember the Golden Rule. 


Baiting the Trap 
The question of baits, is one to which 
trappers must give very careful atten- 
tion. In general it may be said that 
animals take, as baits, those articles 
which they relish as food. This means, 
that flesh-eaters must be baited with 


MAKING A BLIND SET 
C. H. CHESLEY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The blind set is used a good deal by 
trappers and is very effective in captur- 


Alfred Trimble of York, N. Y. was 
the only boy in New York State, in 
1921, to have his seed corn certified. 
He also grew potatoes from certified 
seed. When folks knew he had a high 


_ dé tata ote 


Bad Scents but Good Dollars 








gs per- 
¢ water 











another . . : ing fox, raccoon, opossum, skunk and flesh and vegetarians with something < : ; & a 
id been _ aye while mena ~~ we wild cat. If ths regular runway of like a carrot or parsnip. . In addition a eee, ee soon made for 
ft high prejudiced allow ourseives to become ne of these animals is found, it is a to baits, successful trappers also have reads dooryarda.. 
. There : : . simple matter to make the set. For certain scents, which serve to lure the 
up and a em regarding the aan 18 skunk and some other creatures, very animals to the traps. ; , , ; ‘ 
cablesiiity to eanieined ec Ks ec i & M- little skill is required; simply put the One of the easiest-prepared lures is imprison them in a box in a spring or 
; forced inder the form * ioe. ws ied trap in place and cover lightly with fish oil. It is- effective in decoying brook. Leave the top open and set 
uld beat ms but mi weld - jenn i on some traps about. Live fish are the 
2 SUMBE omnes ut is seldom found in the wil- best bait for mink. In the absence of 
pickets, anagem sage He is semi-carnivor- other bait, good work may be done 
which ) eating the flesh of game, mice, or with commercial canned salmon, smoked 
me and a fowl nears y! from the herring or tinned sardines. Take a salt 
e coulda, y house, with bugs and insects for fish skin and scorch it by holding over 
cost of _ oa a a the fire. It is very effective for skunk. 
equa pred furbearers in America. How- 


The Valley of the Giants 


(Continued from page 442) 


seques tver, in order to make a large catch, 
: teir habits must be thoroughly under- 
stood, as well as the fundamentals of 


| eld Mapping. The most successful set for “That was the time you should have 
s. there 22!mal is the bait set, which is made offered Colonel Pennington a handsome 


profit on his Squaw Creek timber, pal.” 

“If my hindsight was as good as my 
foresight, and I had my eyesight, I 
wouldn’t be in this dilemma at all,” 
the old man retorted briskly. “It’s 
hard to teach an old dog new tricks, 
and besides, I was obsessed with the 
need of protecting your heritage from 
attack in any direction.” 


‘y hanging up a piece of meat about 18 
tches from the ground and placing a 
rap almost underneath it. Skunks usu- 
ly travel a fence when moving from 
me place to another, hence this is a 
bod place to make the set. It is best 
carefully conceal the entire trap, as 
askunk which has escaped from a trap 


- cloud. 
of b 


) 


1 the i 


8 sometimes trap-shy; also a stray fox 


lay get caught if extreme care is taken. John Cardigan straightened up in 
; ane Den Set is M c his chair and laid the tip of his right 
erto TE n. . is Most Common index finger in the center of the palm 
rived ® most common set is in the den of his left hand. “Here was the situa- 


A den may be located under a 





tion, Bryce: The center of my palm 


is to Spins - 
note Pilding, in an abandoned’ woodchuck represents Sequoia; the end of my 
cally le, under a haystack, in a hollow log ; fingers represents the San Hedrin 
> the stump, or in a stonepile. The set is Clarence Sahrle of Livingston County, N. Y., may be a little shaver, but he timber twenty miles south. Now, if 
. de by concealing a trap in front of knows how to make money. He keeps poultry, takes advantage of every show the railroad built in from the south, 
rally pte entrance to the den. If there is and usually wins something every time. When he has customers in town who you would win. But if it built in from 
snth- wore than one éntrance, a trap should are glad to get fresh eggs. Occasionally he has a roaster or broiler to sell. Grant’s Pass, Oregon, on the north 
od. me Place ! in front of each, or else one A pig club boy in the same county in which Clarence lives, is another example. from the base of my hand, the terminus 
ron trance blocked. The traid set is made His name is Arthur Reid. In one season he won over $75 in prizes. He entered of the line would be Seauoia, twenty 
this WY placing a trap in a place where his pigs in every contest possible, even against the “old boys.” And besides miles from your timber in the San 


fter. 


unks are known to travel. 
lowed 


: Ditches, 
turrows, fences, or under small 


he took orders for young stock. Of course, he had purebreds, and good ones, at 


that. But that is how he “dug.” 


Hedrin watershed!” 
(Continued next week) 
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HIGH 
GRADE 

SELF- 
FILLING 


Holiday Games For Young Folks and Ojq 


Gladys S. Johnson Tells Amusing Ways of Entertaining Guests 


J keeping with the informal playtime 
spirit of December is the “Indoor 
Camping Party,” which is suitable for 
children of all ages as well as for grown- 
up merrymakers. Transform your liv- 








Fountain 
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Given For 
Only 2 


Subscriptions 


Reward 8S. P. 
C. No. 8—This 
handsome and 
reliable Foun- 
tain Pen will 
please you, Illus- 
tration shows ex- 
act size. Is made 
of a fine hand 
turned rubber 
and has a solid 
gold point, guar- 
anteed 14-karat 
gold and tipped 
with hard irid- 
ium. All you 
have to do is 
place the point 
in a bottle of ink 
and press the in- 
ner bulb. This 
dip - in - the - ink 
self-filler makes 
using a fountain | 
pen a real joy. | 
To add to the | 
value of this pen, 
it has a pocket | 
clip. 
Our Liberal Gift | 
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Offer 
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One these 
splendid Self- 
Filling Fountain 
Pens will be sent 
free, post-paid, 
for only 2 one- 
year  subscrip- 
tions for Ameri- | 
can Agriculturist | 
at $1.00 each or 
4 six-months sub- 
scriptions at 50 | 
cents each. If | 
you prefer a | 
Ladies’ Fountain 
Pen, ask for Re- 
ward 303. Sat- | 
isfaction guaran- 
teed. 
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| given a lead pencil and a lemon. 


| ing room into a forest bower by festoon- 


ing it with evergreen boughs—with here 
and there a whole tree—and by strew- 
ing the floor with autumn leaves. Only 
furniture of a rustic nature, such as 
garden tables and chairs, camp stools, 
lawn swings, and hammocks should be 
left in the room, In the invitations 
guests should be advised to wear camp- 
ing costumes, 

Refreshments in keeping with camp 
life should be served. For instance 
corned beef and ham sandwiches, deviled 
eggs, baked beans, and brown bread, 
homemade cookies, and slabs of pump- 
kin pie. Pasteboard plates may be used. 
A roaring grate fire will carry still 
farther the illusion of camping out, 
for not only will it serve for roasting 
“weinies” and toasting marshmallows, 
but around it the campers can huddle 
during the final hour and tell stories 
about last summer’s camping experi- 
ence: “The Most Thrilling Adventure 
of My Life,” “The Worst Scare I Ever 
Had,” and similar topics. 

The hostess should appoint a “play- 
ground leader” to take charge of the 
games and keep things going. Even 
during the refreshments, which should 
be served with the evening about two- 
thirds over, there should be some form 
of entertainment going on. To start 
off the evening with the proper degree 
of merriment the leader might suggest: 


The Laughing Game 


The guests sit in a circle, and the 
game is begun by one of the players 
throwing a handkerchief in the air. 
Immediately this is done everyone must 
start laughing and continue to laugh 
until the handkerchief touches the 
ground, They must then stop on the 
second or leave the circle. e game 
continues until but one person is left. 

To carry out the camping idea a 
series of contests or indoor races should 
be held. For instance: 


Helpless Eating Contest 


Each contestant is given a large 
cracker, told to place it in his mouth, 
put his hands behind him, and at a sig- 
nal to begin eating the cracker with no 
help from his hands. The one who 
whistles first, after eating the dry 
cracker, gets a prize. 


Lemon Race 


Each participant in this event is 
He is 
to roll the lemon with the lead pencil 





about twenty feet and back. The one 
who reaches the goal first receives a8 a 
prize the lemon. 


Squatters’ Race 


At the sound of the leader’s whistle, 
the contestants, with knees bent, squat- 
ting on heels and with hands on hips, 
start for the goal and return with as 
much speed as possible. 


Relay Race 


This might be limited to three or four 
boys. Each one is given a suit case 
containing a skirt, waist, and hat. They 
are te race to a goal, open the suit 
case, don the garments as neatly as pos- 
sible, and race back, 

For a general laugh at the expense 
of one poor victim, try the game of 


Hee-Haw 


The guests are told that at a signal 
each one is to imitate the call of the 
animal assigned to him, to see which 
one can do it in the most realistic man- 
ner and still be heard above the others. 
The leader goes about supposedly whis- 
pering names of animals to each one, 
but in reality he is whispering to every- 
one to make no sound at all. Only one 
person is told to really imitate the call 
of an animal. That is a victim who is 
told to imitate a donkey. When the 
signal is given he’ “Hee-Haws” at the 
top of his lungs, happily unconscious of 
the fact that he is alone in his efforts. 
After a while he catches on. 


An “Intellectual Game,” which re- 
quires preparations on the part of the 
hostess, is called: . 


Who Am I? 


On separate slips of paper .are writ- 
ten the names of various celebrities, 
such as Cleopatra, Robin Hood, Mary 
Green of Scotts, Joan of Arc, George 

ashington, Pickwick, Portia, and 
many others, One of these slips is then 
pinned on the back of each guest, whose 
duty it is to discover the name written 
by asking questions of any of the 
players who will answer, no one being 
allowed to ask two questions of the 
same player. 


GIFTS THAT CAN BE SHARED 
MARY S. STOVER 


She was a little elderly spinster, 
shriveled of form and purse, but her 
face was glowing when she came with 
a New Year's gift, “It’s some of my 
cousin Sara’s country jam,” she ex- 
plained happily. “Sara sent me a 
wonderful Christmas box, and I want 
you to have this much of it.” 





= 





ing material. 
measure, 
1% binding. 


stamps, 


1523 





To Order, 
pattern and size very plainly.” Enclose 12 cents in 
stamps for each pattern ordered. Send orders to the 
Fashion Department, American Agriculturist, 461 4th 


Avenue, New York City. 





TWO PATTERNS WHICH ARE EASY TO USE 


Holiday time is party-time and this attractive 
little frock is just the thing for Christmas festivities. 
Use a pretty soft silk with a 
lace or georgette for contrast- 


No. 1058 cuts in sizes 36, 
38, 40 and 42 
Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material with % 
yards 36-inch contrasting and 
Price 12 cents 


It is not difficult to make a 
pair of pajamas at home if 
is used, 
prefer homemades 
mades and this set is one they 
will especially like. 


Now 1523 cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches breast measure. Size 
36 requires 5 yards 36-inch 
material. Price 12 cents stamps. 


write name and address, number of 


Our Fall and Winter Book of Fashions is still obtainable. 


inches bust 


Men always 
Oo ready- 





It will be sent 
upon receipt of 10 cents. Address your order to the Fashion Department. 
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It isn’t likely that Couysi 
any of the little city relative’s tig 







in mind when she pack 

erous box of goodies, but ie en! = - 
of more than double value because — st 
was something which the recipient ad 


could share with others. 
Nothing so hurts a generous 
as the inability to give, and the bitter 
ness of it has been intensified in there 
years of mounting costs for everyon 
and no commensurate increase of in 
come for many. a 
— ong | rich stocks of 
and apples, home-made jams . 
goods, with boxes of ‘lectus Se 
pats of country butter, or cans of maple 
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CHRISTMAS THOUGHT 


MARGARET BURNETT 


Christmas, I heard you coming 
Before a word was said; 
When trees _ were sleeping 
wrapped in white, , 
And every flower was dead, 
And happy brooks were silent, 
And every singing bird. 
Then from far heaven a word 
was sent 
And earth, rejoicing, heard, 
To hearts remote the message 
ran, 
Then joy was born and song 
. began, 
And Love came down to 
dwell with man. 

















syrup, too seldom realize how muh “4 

more they might mean to someone than 

the “store marae you give her, at one € 
Such holiday gifts are not “passed other. 

on” because they or the givers are too oid piec 

lightly esteemed, but because they are len 


something that can be shared and are 
therefore doubly valued, 


SOME WINTER RECIPES 
Brine for. Beef or Hams; Sugar Cured 


For each 100 lbs. of meat, take 7 
Ibs. rock salt, 4 lbs. brown sugar, 3 
oz. of saltpeter. Boil in 5 gallons of 
water and skim. Set brine off sto 
till the first hot steam is off, then por 
over meat. Let atand from four to six 
weeks, the meat weighted to keep it 
under the brine. Placing little hard 
wood rods between pieces, so as not 


temainin; 
line. Cu 
rine in 4 
lover skir' 
it twine 


to pack together too close, is a goodgiiitake 6 st: 
plan. There will come a coating ongi@lng, divi 
top of brine as it stands a few weeks. Miminto back 
If it does not touch the meat, don't#iibody and 
disturb it until you are taking meat odice wit 
out; then remove carefully. It is quiteHiiiuse yelloy 
tough and takes up easily. If used ssgiMerl, cut 1 


g and 
ter, ti; 
for about 
make 10 0 


directed, your smoked meat will be 
fine. Cabbage Salad 
Shred, not chop your cabbage. Take 


one-half cup vinegar, 1 tablespoonfulfiMiack and 
melted butter, 1 teaspoonful grow farming 
mustard, and 1 tablespoonful thickiiiMform the 
cream. Beat two eggs well, stir over h 
gether, add a little salt, a pinch iiinal row 
cayenne pepper, put in double boilétiround he 
and stir till it thickens and is sm rimmed 
Cool off and then add cream till it hasiinally w< 
the consistency you wish. Pour t# d for m 


over cabbage and mix through it. ose and 
Green Tomato Mince Pie A comp! 


ets, m 
Mix 1 peck of green tomaWhiiitecheted, 
ground fine, through food chopper 


MEE Hat: Ch 
cook till tender. Add 2 tablespoopfu First, 2; 










cinnamon, 1 tablespoonful cloves, Ist st, 2 s 
grated nutmegs, 1 cup boiled ci h, 6th, 7 
1 teaspoonful salt and one-half t h of pre 
spoonful pepper. Add ground coe Tenth, 1 
beef if you wish. Boil this 50 min B, 2s. c. 
and use like mince meat. 1 rov 
Taking Qut Stains 

Scorch* Stains—Wet the scorcn! 
place with soap and water, bleach MORE 
the sun. : 

Grass—Wash in cold water Wir 
soap. Rub with molasses, let st papers 
a few minutes and wash in warm We it be thei 
Kerosene also removes them. Ur town. 
, Lt ihe gw athe, 2 Na sum 

A hot cloth wrap around je late a care 
er ices will cause them to come te trainin 


MPress yor 
MOUse inte 
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of the mold: without sticking. 
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Children Will Love Dolly OJute 


A Very Reasonable Sweater—Some Money-Making Ideas 


“yIss DOLLY* 0’SUTE” 


ERE is a new doll,—one that will 
| stand much from the young owner 
4) still come up smiling. Full direc- 
ns for making are as follows:— 

One ball natural Crochet Twine. One 
colored Crochet Twine. Odd pieces 
twine for stuffing and features. 

One size 10% crochet needle, 1 darning 


a entire ball of natural twine on 


stiff piece of cardboard 12 inches long. 
ore removing from board, tie securely 


— 














atone end of hank and cut strands at 
dhe. To round out head, stuff with 
oid pieces of twine until it is a firm 
ball about 2% inches round. Distri- 
bole strands evenly and tie around 
tight at neck, knotting at back. For 
ams, separate 42 strands on each side, 
divide into 3 groups and braid tight. 
Cut to desired length and bind loose 
eds of braid with twine. Round out 
body by stuffing with odd bits and tie 
gcurely around waist line 3 inches 
blow neck. For each leg, take 42 
strands from exact center, divide and 
braid. Fasten ends. For skirt, trim 
remaining strands 3 inches below waist 
line. Cut about 100 strands of colored 
rine in 4 inch lengths, distribute evenly 
over skirt and attach with a few turns 
f twine around waist. For bodice, 
ake 6 strands of colored twine 2 yards 
mg, divide in 3 and braid. Sew end 
into back of waist line wind around 
oy and attach under arm. Complete 
odice with shoulder straps. For hair, 
se yellow or black twine. To make a 
url, cut three pieces of twine 11 inches 
g and double. Around this as’ a 
ter, tightly wind a layer of twine 


for about 2%4 inches and knot securely. 


ke 10 or 15 curls and sew securely to 
ck and side of head with twine, using 
ming needle. The free ends which 
orm the center of curls are brought 
Ip over head and sewed on. An. addi- 
ional row of stitches is made completely 
round head at forehead and free ends 
mmmed as bang. The features are 
mally worked in with twines, using 
d for mouth and black or brown for 
ose and eyes. 

A complete doll’s outfit consisting of 
ackets, muffs, boots, hats, etc., may be 


Mocheted, using s. c. 


Hat: Ch 4 and join with sl st. 

First, 2nd, 3rd, 4th rows *1 s. ¢. in 
ist st, 2 s. c. in second st, repeat from* 
t, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th rows; 1 s. c. in 
h of previous rows. 

Tenth, 11th, 12th rows; *1 s. c. in 3 
82s. c. in next, repeat from* Trim 

1 row S. & 


MORE PIN-MONEY POINTS 
MAYBELLE ROBERT 


WRITE to the editors of your county 
Papers and see whether you can- 
their regular correspondent for 

uur town. Many such papers pay a 
mall sum for town notes, and appre- 
te a careful, punctual correspondent. 
training is good also. You learn to 


= yourself easily in writing; you 
MOUSE 


interest in your fellow towns- 
, 


people (beeause you must be always on 
the ‘alert for items); it helps you get 
used to talking to people, if you go to 
interview anyone about some important 
happening; and it brings in a little 
(more or less, according to what you 
can get) of the necessary “grease” for 
the wheel of life. 

If your courage is not daunted by a 
few unsuccessful attempts, try writing 
for other papers. Choose a topic you 
understand and are interested in, find 
out all you can about it, pick out the 
best facts, write it up and mail it to 
some paper handling such work. Prob- 
ably it-will come back, at first. If so, 
read it over carefully, correct any flaws 
you can see, and try some other editor. 
If it is accepted—well, no one can. tell 
you the thrill there is in that! There 
is a good deal of happiness in store 
for you, if you love to write and can 
sell your work. 


Follow Your Own Tastes 


For women in some localities there is 
the chance to care for the neighbor’s 
children, either for a couple of hours 
while the mother rests, or for a day or 
more while the mother shops or takes 
a little vacation. Anyone who is fond 
of children. and understands them can 
be a success at such work. 

If you can iron especially well, per- 
haps that will help you with your 
money problems. Likewise if you can 
darn and patch very neatly, and will let 
people know it, you will soon have some 
spare-time occupation. 


If artistic, paint china, do stenciling, 


or burnt woodwork. There is some pay- 
ing work for every woman if she can 
only decide on what suits her ability 
and circumstances and apply herself to 
learning how to do it well. There is 
keen competition nowadays in any sort 
of money-making, and the careless, half- 
hearted worker is the one who “gets 
left,” while the one who makes cookies, 
knits baby clothes, writes news letters 
or. minds the neighbor’s children with 
her whole heart, is- the one who has al- 
most more work than she can attend to. 


A WOOL SWEATER AT $2.98 


A sweater that has both warmth and 
style is this one, which comes in the 
popular brushed wool. It is a slip-over 
mddel, in warm weight and has dia- 
mond striping in contrasting color on 
the hem and cuffs. The narrow belt 
is finished with a buckle. 

In New York stores, this sweater 
sells at almost double the price which 
we obtained especially for AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST readers. It is guaran- 


teed therefore to be a most unusual 
value. 

Price: $2.98 (postpaid). 

Colors: buff, brown stripes, brown, 
buff stripes, black and white, navy and 
buff, jockey red and black, gray and 
navy. ° 
Sizes: 34 to 44. 

To Order: write desired size, name 
and address clearly, and enclose correct 
amount in money order or check to the 
Ready-to-Wear Department, AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. If the merchandise is 
not satisfactory, an exchange or refund 
will be cheerfully made. If it is neces- 
sary to return a garment, send it to 
the firm from which it came, notifying 


them of the desired settlement. Mer- 
chandise may be obtained four weeks 
after illustration is shown. 


“WHAT CAN I DO, MOTHER?” 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


Every mother’s child asks this 
question with disconcerting frequency. 
Here’s one way mother can answer: 
“See if you can do this!”—a challenge 
which is usually accepted eagerly. 

“This” may be any number of little 
ideas and “stunts.” Suppose John has 
learned the letter O. “Find every let- 
ter O,” says mother, handing him an 
empty rolled-oats carton and a pin. 
John’s searching eyes finds the letter, 
he sticks the pin through each one. 
John’s education in observation has 
begun! 

Foolish? Not a bit. Every teacher 
knows that children fail in examina- 
tions and in regular work more often 
from “carelessness” than from lack of 
knowledge. They cannot read a sim- 
ple rule and be depended upon to 
follow it. Their written work is im- 
perfect or untidy because they cannot 
with certainty put on paper, whktt 
they have in their mind. Call it what 
you like—carelessness, inattention or 
lack of observation. 


These Will Occupy a Child 


Here are some suggestions for using 
cards, figures written on paper or 
sheets torn from magazines: Add the 
first and the last numbers; draw a 
circle around all the “b’s”; count the 
number of times “x” appears on a page. 

As the child progresses, increase the 
speed, and difficulty, being careful to 
keep the questions within his ability. 

Astonish him if you can. “See if 
you can point to the east,” will sur- 
prise John when he expected to juggle 
figures. 

“Describe what the smallest person 
in the room is wearing; tell what you 
see out of a north window; tell Polly’s 
first name, Fred’s last name and your 
middle name.” 

It is surprising how playing this 
game a little while each day will shar- 
pen the youngster’s wits. Mother will 
think of things “to do” more easily, 


Qo. . 

Read the questions given State 
Troopérs, and those printed in vari- 
ous similar examinations. “Education 
tests,” simple psychology tests and 
those used by large firms in selecting 
employees are all useful material. 


DON’T FROWN! SMILE! 


Do you ever see a middle-aged house- 
wife who hasn’t a deep frown wrinkle 
between her eyes? Rarely. Somehow 
it seems ‘unavoidable when we are con- 
centrating on a piece of work to frown 
over it, and after awhile the deep line 
remains fixed and we look as if we were 
scowling even when we feel most 
agreeable. 

Some of the careful women who 
keep the beauty specialists busy make 
it a rule to smile habitually, especially 
when they go to bed at night. A fixed 
smile is perhaps almost as bad as a 
scowl, but to have someone around the 
house who “looks pleasant” all the 
time is very attractive. Try this ex- 
periment, busy woman, of smiling in- 
stead of frowning while you sweep 
and dust and cook and make the beds 
and iron the towels and go through 
the rest of the tiring round. We can 
not usually do our work well unless 
we are thinking about it, but try with 
one corner of your mind to think about 
how nice it will look when it is done, 
or even occasionally, of the last. good 
joke you heard, and so form the habit 
before you get to be middle-aged of 
having smiling instead of frowning 
wrinkles.—(E. E. 


It is safe to assume that 80 per cent 
of the so-called “backward” or “dull” 
children have defective vision. The 
parent who neglects the eyes of the 
child is. neglecting a plain duty. 


“From. 
Coast1.Coast 
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WHEN thousands agree on one 
thing,they're apt to be right. 
Thousands of farmers all over 
the country agree on the superi-+ 
ority of Milwaukee Air Power 
Water Systems. Letters endorsing 
the “*Milwaukee"’ reach us almost 
every day. 
The “Milwaukee” delivers abso- 
lutely tresh water any distance, 
direct from source; maintains con- 
stant pressure, No water storage 
tank to foul or freeze. Simple,auto- 
matic in operation: Priced low, 
64 page catalog. Write for it. 
MILWAUKEE AIR POWER 
PUMP CO. 
859 Third St., Milwaukee 








A Modern Bathroom, $55 


Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 
rises a 4, 444 or 5 foot iron enameled roll rim 
bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled flat- 
back lavatory, and a syphon action, wash 
down water’ closet with porcelain tank and 








oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 
nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedheavy 


Send for 


Catalog 40 = ‘ittines. J. M.SEIDENBERG CO.,Inc. 


545 Third Avenue, New York City 








Surplus Stock Sale 
LADIES UNION SUITS 


Fine Rib Knit 
All sizes and styles 
Medium weight 75 cents 
Heavy weight $1.00 










Sent Post Paid. 
Returnable if not satisfactory. 


HOME KNITTING COMPANY 
Stoughton, Mass. 














When writing to advertisers please 
mention American Agriculturist. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


PREPARING POULTRY FOR 
MARKET 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


OW that we are in the holiday: 

poultry shipping season, perhaps it 
may be well to say something about 
preparing poultry for market. Unsat- 
isfactory returns on poultry are often 
due much more to mistakes in dressing, 
packing or shipping than to fault of 
the commission merchant. The im- 
portant thing is to learn what the 
standards of the market are and to 
keep in mind that appearances are the 
first consideration, The finest fowl in 
the barnyard may be worth nothing in 
a distant market if it is not properly 
prepared and packed. 

As has been previously stated in this 
column, it always pays to study your 
nearby markets before shipping to a 
distant city. Saving in freight must 
be taken into consideration in compar- 
ing nearby with large city markets. If 
your poultry is really of good quality, 
however, you can always find a market 
for it in New York. Be sure you deal 
with men of integrity, and get the ad- 
vice of the man to whom you decide to 
ship as to how best to prepare your 
poultry before you start. 

Live poultry should be shipped in 
coops high enough to permit the birds 
to stand easily upright without bending 
their legs, and with space enough be- 
tween the slats to pass their heads 
through. The coops should be strong 
but light, and not so large as to be cum- 
bersome to handle, The poultry should 
have plenty of room. Most licensed 


commission receivers of live poultry . 


will send you crates on application, by 
express collect. 

illing fowls is best done 4 
through the roof of the mout 
brain with a sharp knife. 


Dry Picked Fowls Bring Premium 


Dry picked fowls and chickens al- 
ways bring higher prices in the New 
York market than scalded Just before 
Thanksgiving, when scalded fowls of 
five lbs. or over, were quoted at 23 to 
24c lbs., the same weight dry picked 
fowls sold at 29 to 30c. Foshooe should 
always be dry picked. They should be 
picked when warm to avoid tearing. 
The tail feathers come off with a twist 
—a straight pull will set them. It is 
best to market all the old toms and 
heavy gobblers before January 1, as 
after the holidays the demand is for 
small! fat hen turkeys only. 

For scalding a large number of 
fowls, a feed cooker kettle works very 
well. The water should be kept at a 
few degrees below boiling point at all 
times. When the fowl is ready for 
scalding it is held by the head and feet 
and plunged into the water. By rais- 
ing and lowering the water is forced 
between the. feathers. About six or 
eight seconds are required for a thor- 
ough scald. Great care must be taken 
to prevent the water being too hot or 
too cold. The scalded bird is placed 
upn a table covered with burlap and al- 
lowed to drain a few minutes. Then re- 
move the feathers by rubbing. The legs, 
wings and neck should be stripped first. 
The two inches or so of feathers left on 
the neck where the bird was held should 
not be removed. The body should be 
picked clean, using a penknife to re- 
move stubborn pin feathers. The fowl 
is then plunged into ice water to cool it 
down. For winter shipments of frozen 
poultry it is not necessary to remove 
all bodily heat by the ice water. 


Packing Determines Returns 


A neat, clean, well-packed barrel or 
box often adds materially to the re- 
ceipts. The sides of the package should 
be lined with wrapping paper. The 
bottom should be provided with a layer 
of excelsior covered with paper. The 
best method of packing is to draw the 
legs of the fowls up close to the body and 
tuck the head under the left wing. Put 
seven fowls in each layer, if barrels are 
used, five around the sides and two in 
the center. Ordinary stock will pack 
about thirty-five fowls to the barrel. 

Ducks and geese should be scalded in 
the same temperature as chickens and 
in the same manner, except that it 
takes more time to loosen the feathers. 
Do not singe the bodies for the purpose 
of removing hair or down, as the heat 


sticking 
into the 


from the flame will give them an oily 
and unsightly appearance. After they 
are picked clean, ducks and geese 
should be held in scalding water about 
ten seconds for the purpose of plump- 
ing, and then rinsed off in clean cold 
water. 


TREND OF THE MARKETS 


Fruits.—The apple market was re- 
markably steady during the week. The 
tone was somewhat improved, owing 
to the cooler weather, on strictly fancy, 
large sized Baldwin and Greenings. A 
large portion of the fruit continued to 
be of poor and ordinary quality. Prices, 
in general, showed no _ important 
changes. On November 29, prices of A 
grade 2-%—3 inch apples per bbl. 
were: Baldwin, best $4.25 @ $4.50, 
fancy, large $4.75, few small high as 
$5, ordinary $3.50 @ $4; Ben Davis, $3 
@ $38.25, fancy large $3.50, ordinary 
$2.50 @ $2.75; Greenings, best $4.50 
@ $4.75, fanoy, large, $5 @ $5.25, 
ordinary, $3.50 @ $4; Wealthy, best, 
$4 $4.25, fancy, few small sales 
$4.50; McIntosh, $6 @ $6.50, fancy, 
$7 @ $7.50, few small sales $7.75 @ 
$8; various mixed Varieties, $2.50 @ 


180 Ibs., few fancy, $2.40. Long Island 
Green Mountains, No. 1, sold at. $2.75 
@ $2.80. 
At Rochester and nearby shipping 
—_— round whites, . S.. No 1 
rought mostly $1.40, few as high as 
$1.55 per 150 Ib. sack and 87 cents bulk 
per cwt. 

The cabbage market was materially 
improved under light fresh receipts and 
a better demand. Prices on November 
29 were much higher than. the week 
previous. Closing prices, bulk per ton 
were: Danish white, best, $22 @ $25, 
fancy, $27 @ $28, ordinary, $15 @ $20; 
‘red, best, $30 @ $35, fancy, large, few 
sales, $38, — $20 @ $25. 

Onions advanced about 60 cents per 
100 Ib. bag during the week, — to 
light receipts and an active demand on 
tap grades. On November 29 Central 
and Western New York, No. 1, yellow 
onions sold at $2.25 per 100 Ib. bag, 
fancy, $2.35, fair, $2.@ $2.15; Orange 
County yellows “$1.50 @ $1.75; reds, 
$1.50 @ $1.65. 

Dairy Products.—The butter market 
was firm last week and prices ad- 
vanced one half to one and one-half 
cents per pound. A shipment consist- 
ing of 980 casks of butter arrived from 








Eggs, Nearbys (per dozen) 
Hennery, whites, extra fancy 
Extra first 
Firsts... 


eee 


Lower grades ........ «es 
Hennery browns, extra fancy 
Gathered browns and 

Extra first...... 

Firsts .... 


Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score) 
State dairy (salted), fine to fancy 
GEOE OP BUD s och ccceeecendecceseeaes 


Timothy No. 3 
Shipping hay ........ 
Fancy light clover mixed 
Oat straw No. 1 
Rye straw No. 1 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
Fowls, leghorns, fancy, heavy 
Chickens, colored, fancy, heavy 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium 
Bulls, common to good 
Lambs, common to f00d......sss+e-++e8- 
Sheep, common to good ewes 
lfogs, Yorkers ....... «+. 


* Bulk. 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
eastern *farmers sold on November 29: 


Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts. ese ; : : ‘ : ‘ 


mixed colors, extra fancy. 


Butter (per pound) 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (per pound) 


ROG: cccccccccccccecsascecce veces 


Phila. 


Buffalo 


New York 
75@84c 
7T0@7T4c 
65@69c 
65@74c 
50@64c 
T0@T4c 
54@69c 


Sees. -~ een Oe 
sean... « 669709 
steosoe "“. £60008 
esseee 8 = 8 s809080 


eereee eee eee 


Sethe Seeeee 





$19@20 
$16@18 
$13@14 
18@19 

* $12.50@13 


eeeeee 
ee eeee 
eereee 


26@28c 
17@18¢ 
22@24c 
16@17¢ 














$3.50, some sales, fancy, higher. Bulk, 
hand picked orchard run, culls out, per 
barrel measure: Greenings best, $2.50 
@ $2.75, fancy, large, $3, ordinary $2 
@ $2.25; Baldwins, best, $2.50 @ $2.75, 
fancy, large, $3, ordinary $1.75 @ 
$2.25. 

The Federal Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports that at Rochester 
and nearby points the apple market was 
firm, demand and movement moderate, 
with A grade, 2% inch Baldwins bring- 
ing $3.53 per barrel; B grade, 2% inch 
mostly $3. 

Fresh receipts of pears were compar- 
atively light last week. Withdrawals 
were steadily made from local and near- 
by cold storage warehouses. The market 
in general was dull except for fancy, 
large, sound, well-colored stock. The 
demand in general was limited. On 
November 29 prices per barrel were: 
Beurre Bosc, best $7.50 @ $8, few 
fancy, $8.25 @ $8.50, fair stock, $ 7 @ 
$7.25, ordinary, $6 @ $6.50; Beurre 
D’Anjou, best, $4.50 @ $5, fancy, $5.25 
@ $5.50, ordinary, $3.50 @ $4; Beurre 
Clairgeau Best, $4.75 @ $5, fancy, 
large, $5.25 @ $5.50, ordinary, $4 @ 
$4.50; Kieffer, most sales, $2.50 @ $3, 
fancy, $3.50 @ $4; Seckels, best, $8.50 
@ $9, fancy, $9.50 @ $10, ordinary, 
$7.50 @ $8. Total shipments of pears 
this year to November 27th were, 19,- 
120 cars; same period last year 12,623. 

Vegetables.—Although the potato 
market was steady early in the week, 
it closed dull and somewhat lower in 
price. Up-State round whites No. 1, 
brought mostly $2.25 @ $2.35 hulk per 


Denmark at the end of the week. Each 
cask contained 112 pounds. 

It was reported in the wholesale but- 
ter market last week that a contract 
had been closed by a large dealer for 
importation of 5,000,000 lbs. of cream- 
ery butter from New Zealand. The 
entire lot will be shipped direct to New 
York in a special steamer. The im- 
porter is appealing to President Hard- 
ing for a reduction in the rate. 

The unsettled undertone which char- 
acterized the cheese riarket of the 
previous week, gave way to a much 
better feeling. Some dealers believe 
that a further advance in prices be- 
tween now and the first of the year 
may be followed by an unfavorable 
reaction on demand, despite the fact, 
that the higher prices of last week’ did 
nut curtail buying to any appreciable 
extent. 

New York State cheese sold as fol- 
lows on - s-ember 27: 

Whole milk, short held, flats, colored; 
or white 27% cents @ 28% cents;; 
fresh specials 27% @ 28 cents; average 
run 26% @ 27% cents; fair to good 
25% @ 26 cents; lower grades 20 @ 
28 cents; Twins, held specials. 26% @ 
27% cents; average run 26% @ 27 
cents; Young Americas 264% @ 27% 
cents; Single Daisies 26% @ 27% 
cents; Double Daisies 26% @ 27 cents; 
Skims 19 @ 20 cents. 

Eggs and Poultry.—Fancy, nearby 
hennery whites found a firmer market 
last week, but generally did not com- 
mand higher prices, owing to lack in 
uniformity of large size. Undergrades 













in, 
‘ ‘Top-grade dressed 


sold for irregular prices. 
met a better demand at a wide ra 
of prices. The top quotation on fa, 
nearby whites on November 29 = 
fe cents. —— time last year an 
ancy nearby hennery whi 
above 90 cents. oe i sel 


Pullet J '4'4 


turkeys j 
pre-holiday trading for Thankeg in 
sold at 60-63 cents and smal] aie 
selected, at 65-68 cents per pounl . 
against 55-58 cents a year ago. Theas 
turkeys came from Maryland Virgin 
and New York. Western turkeys tno 
Indiana, Illinois and Southern turkey 
from Texas sold at 58-60 cents? 
fancy, as against 50-51 cents ven 
ago. Ordinary cold storage turkeyd 
sold in some instances as low as 43 
cents and up to 55 cents. Live turke 
receipts were even lighter than I 
year, when prices were 45-50 cen 
On November 28, top prices were 5 
55 cents and lowest 50 cents per poup 

_Dressed Meats.—Country dr 
pigs sold November 29, as follows 
white skinned roasting 10 to 15 lbs 
30 @ 35 cents; 16 to 40 lbs. 29 @ 23 
cents; 40 to 60 Ibs. 15 @ 16 cents: 
dark skinned hard to sell at any price: 

Calves: Receipts light; trading gq 
for choice, which were scarce, and when 
sold singly brought 20 cents. Market 
firm on top grades and small calves 
All others hard to sell. Per Ib. choica 
19 cents; prime 17 @ 18 cents: {aj 
to good 13 @ 16 cents; small and com 
mon 9 @ 12 cents; hindsaddles in slow 
demand, with skins 18 @ 24 cents: 
without Skins 12 @ 24 cents per Ib: 
skins 5 to 9 lbs. 21 @ 23 cents per Ih 

Live Stock.—Bulls, lambs and sheep 
remain practically unchanged during 
the week. -Cows, hogs and calves de. 
clined slightly. 

Hay.—Receipts were liberal at 
stations, especially undergrades. 
choice No. 1 Timothy continued sea 
New Invoices were reported running 
light with considerable hay in iransi 
Buyers purchased only for current 
needs. Trading was low in Manhattan, 
but somewhat better in Brooklyn 
Prices held steady. 

Grain.—The following were the cash 
grain quotations on November 29, a 
New York: No. 2, reed wheat $1.33 
per bu:—No. 2 hard winter, $1.32%; 
No. 2, mixed drums, $1.171¢; White 
oats No. 2, 53% cents; Rye, 98% cents; 
Barley, malting, 83 @ 85 cents. Ai 
Chicago: Corn, No. 2, 724 cents; Yel 
low corn, 98, 72% @ 72% cents; White 
69% @ 72 cents; Oats, No. 2, 44% @ 
45% cents; No. 3, 43 @ 45 cents. 

Horses.—The following prices were 
obtained at auction at New York, on 
sound fresh westerns, over 1,300 lbs, 
$1.50; under 1,300 Ibs. $1.35, second 
hand, serviceably sound farm horses $75. 

Honey and Maple Products.—Market 
normal and fairly well supplied. Honey 
Clover in comb, $4.50 @ 5.50 per crate, 
extracted 8 10 cénts per |b; Buck- 
wheat in comb, $3.50 @ 4.50 per crate, 
extracted 7 @ 9 cents per |b; Maple 
sugar in cakes, 20 30 cents, in tubs 
12 @ 15 cents 1b.; Maple syrup, $1.% 
@ 2 per gal. 

Wholesale Prices at Trenton, ™. 
J.—The following wholesale prices 
Trenton, N. J., on November 28, were 
furnished through the courtesy of the 
New Jersey Department of Agriculture: 
Hay and Straw, per ton, No. 2 mix 
hay, $18 @ 20; Rye Straw, $20; Oat 
straw, $18; Livestock, Calves, good 
medium, per Ib., 10 @ 10% cents: lambs 
per Ib. 3 @ 10 cents; Sheep, commot 
to good, per lb, 7% cents; bulls 
per lb. 3 @ 4 cents; pigs, 8% @ 84 
cents. 

















































When Marking Shipments—Sh 
full name of consiggee, destination, 
state. Do not abbreviate. Show 
the county where there are two or mor 
towns of the same name in the stall 
Show the street address in every ™ 
stance. 








BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES ! 
And How to Feed : 


Mailed free to any addres 
by the author. 
America’s Pioneer 
Dog Remedies 








H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Ine TB} 
129 West 24th St., New Y ands j 
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oes It Pay Breeders to Insure Swine? 


‘scurance, a new policy which 
cane extensively sold through- 
the middle and western states, is 
qiseussed considerably. The first 
eovering hogs was issued four 
by a western company, well 
py in the live-stock field. Since that 
4 great number of policies have 
gold in the territory the company 
sstion serves. : 
res in force for insurance vary 
ithe grade under which the animals 
jnsured. For commercial herds, 
is feeders, etc., the rates are $1.25 
1 for insurance of five cents a 
1. $1.32 for six cents insurance; 
for seven cents; $1.45 for eight 
. and up to $1.77 for twelve cents 
fund. This is for un-vaccinated 
and pays for losses in transpor- 
to market, cholera and sickness 
accident. Losses are adjusted on 
weight of the animal at time of 
not to exceed 300 pounds. Should 
market drop below the figure at 
4 the animals are insured, the ad- 
nt is based upon market figures. 
licy runs seven months. fi 
six months policy is also issued 
qot-vaccinated hogs, in two classes, 
to five months of age and five to 
months of age, covering the same 
ity of losses, but costing slightly 
due to the shorter time the policy 
trun. A vaccinated hog is insured 
from 19 to 22 cents less than a 
not vaccinated, Vaccingtion is done 
the company at about current rates, 
id the policy-holder desire. Pay- 
under these policies are also for 
of the weight of the animal at the 
eat which it was insured. 


Short Term Policies for Feeders 


Mort term feeding policies are also 
issued for 60, 90 and 120 days, 
om five to twelve cents a pound, 
mt for % of the weight, and cost- 
Hents for a 60 day 5% policy up 

$i for a 120 day 12 cent policy. 
the vaccinated hogs the price runs 
8% cents for a 60 day 5 cent 
y, to $1.37 for a 120 day 12 cent 
These policies are issued on 

rs only. ; 

ii registered hogs the regulations 
ate that boars over 2% years 
fot be accepted for a longer period 
16 months, and the price is $15 
$100 insurance in amounts of $250 
p00. Only 2-3 of the value may be 
red. For $100 to $200 the rate is 
per $100 insurance, and in less than 
amounts it only costs $13 per $100. 

igreed sows up to four years of 
come a little lower, the price being 

Mm, 12% and 10% of the insured 
per year. If the stock is to be 

ped and shown, $3.00 more per $100 
be added. Six month insurance 
approximately 75% of the yearly 
All pedigreed stock must have 
vaccinated. Registered stock must 

treated by a graduate veterinarian 

assured’s expense, and assured is 

id to perform a post-mortem by a 
uate veterinarian at his own ex- 
. Animals over 18 months of age 

hout a breeding record will not be 


Specifications for Brood Sows 


Une Other class is yet to be consid- 
brood sows, which are insured 
Sand 6 months. For unvaccinated 
insured at $15 per head, the rate 
§months is $2.26; and if vaccinated, 
); the 3 month policies costing $1.78 
52 respectively. This policy 
2-3 value, and loss from any 
&, including farrowing. 
he argument as to whether hog in- 
ance at these rates, pays im dollars 
cents or not, hinges on the appar- 
igh rate of premium. The com- 
} argues that the usual” losses, 
her with the veterinary expense, 
mM medicine and so on, materially 
ues the net cost of the policy, and 
tase of extraordinary loss from 
“gion or other death the farmer is 
red of some return for his time and 


vn the other hand, should a herd of 

ogs be insured under the seven 
Mth policy for eight cents a pound 
Primary cost of the insurance would 
$72.50. Under the terms of the 
“y, % of the weight, up to 300 
unds is paid for. If the hogs weighed 
Pounds, the maximum insurance 


recoverable would be $18, the cost of 
which was $1.45 or approximately 8%. 
Good hog breeders claim, that the aver- 
age death rate, excluding the cholera 
losses, will not reach 8% on the average, 
and cholera can be controlled —(H, H. 
Knodle, Ohio. 


HOGS LOSE POWER OF LIMBS 


I have some shoats which have lost the use 
of their hind legs. They go a short distance 
and then go down. They are practically unable 
to walk. They have been penned up, but we 
have them out during the day now. Can you 
tell me what is wrong and how to treat them? 
—(J. C. Mattern, Pennsylvania. 


The symptoms you designate are 
characteristic of several diseases of 
swine. It looks as though in this case 
your pigs are suffering from paralysis, 
which may come on gradually, involv- 
ing both hind limbs. In cases where 
the disease develdps slowly, the first 
symptom is unsteady gait. The hind 
légs do not follow tn exact line with 


mended as a treatment that brings ex- 
cellent results. Ten parts of oil of tur- 
pentine and one part of croten oil make 
a very useful blistering ointment. Some 
folks use the fiting iron, but this is a 
rather severe method, unless in the 
hands of an experienced person. The 
firing iron consists of fourteen or fif- 
teen pieces of No. 16 wire, pointed at 
the end, and placed in a charcoal or 
corn-cob fire. When the tips of the 
wites have become white-hot they are 
grasped with a’ pincers and the pointed 
ends thrust into the hide of the pig 
where the fatty tissues exist. he 
wires should puncture the hide at inter- 
vals of 1 inch or 2. 


BERKSHIRES EASY KEEPERS 


Acording to H. B. Harpending of 
Dundee, N. Y., and New York’s fore- 
most Berkshire breeder, ome of the 
greatest mistakes made by breeders of 
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Nedda—Holder of World’s Record for Trotting Mares 


Here is the fleet-footed mare owned by W. D. Dickenson, warming up on 
the track at Poughkeepsie, N. Y: Although she is not of the same type 
that is represented by Peter Manning, who was pictured on the cover of 
American Agriculturist, nevertheless she recently broke the record. for 
trotting mares by stepping the distance in 1.59. 


the front ones. Instead of walking in 
a straight line, the hog goes sideways, 
the legs becoming crossed, which posi- 
tion the pig may assume when stand- 
ing. After lying down, there is more 
or less difficulty in getting up. These 
symptoms become progressively worse 
until the hog simply drags the hind 
parts and is unable to get up or sup- 
port its weight. 

During the early stages the animal’s 
appetite is usually good, and pressure 
over the back and loins does not cause 
the animal pain, although it may ap- 
pear to suffer pain when it is made to 
move or get on its feet. If recovery 
does not take place.within a few days, 
the appetite becomes poor and’ the 
bowels become constipated. The hog’s 
condition grows rapidly worse and in a 
few days it makes little effort to get 
up. Such cases usually prove fatal in 
a short time. Paralysis is a disease 
which can be largely prevented. Hogs 
should not be kept under conditions that 
aid in the contraction of the disease. 
Growing pigs should have plenty of 
room for exercise and be fed suitable 
ration to prevent diseases which may 
affect the bones. 

Rickets Resembles Paralysis 


There is a disease of swine known as 
rickets or rhachits, which is often mis- 
taken for paralysis,,and is a disease of 
the bones, usually occurring as a frac- 
ture of the thigh bones. Rickets usu- 
ally occurs in an animal that is ex- 
tremely fat. Rickets invariably results 
from a poorly balanced ration with an 
abundance of grain food and the availa- 
bility of a comnion condiment. 

As soon as the hog is observed to be 
suffering: from paralysis it should be 
given a pen by itself and be fed a 
light, sloppy diet. To avoid constipa- 
tion a physic of castor oil is very satis- 
factory. If necessary, this may be sup- 
plemented by an enema of glycerine and 
water. Blistering the back is recom- 


. best 


Berkshire swine is that they keep their 
breeding stock too fat to get the very 
results. 


to number of young in the litter. Har- 
pending brood sows are kept in a most 
thrifty condition and given an abun- 








ARGENTINE’S WHEAT CROP 


E hear’ a lot about large 

crops of the staples this year 
with notable exceptions of course. 
The first estimate of production 
concerning Argentine’s wheat 
crop now comes from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, 
at Rome, and it forecasts a har- 
vest considerably greater than 
last year. In fact, the Argentine 
crop of wheat, promises to be 
215,320,000 bushels as compared 
with 180,640,000 last year. The 
acreage in the South American 
country is something over 16,- 
000,000 as compared with a little 
less than 14,000,000 acres in 1921. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





























dance of range. The hogs are nt 
starved, but they are kept in a thin, 
hard condition, which enables them to 
give a good account of thémeslves. 

One of the main reasons, according 
to Mr. Harpending, for brood sows being 
too fat is due to the fact that Berk- 
shires are such easy keepers that even 
if they have a light gfain ration they 
may develop too quickly. It’ is to be 
expected that breeding animals in a 
rugged, thrifty condition are in much 
better shape to develop thrifty young 


than when fat and consequently more 


tender. 


| 
| 


In fact, he states that | 
seven out of ten men keep their breeding 
sows too fat, which is not only injurious 
to the sow, making her less hardy, but 
she cannot function best when it comes 





FOR SALE 
At Oswego River Stock Farm 
90 HEAD HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


All Federal tested, all ages— King Segis, May 
Kcho breeding 


LARGE REGISTERED JACKS AND 
JENNIES 


Car load extra fine MULES—all sizes. 


GRADE COWS AND TWO HIGH- 
CLASS SADDLE HORSES 


For description and prices on the above stock write 


5. C. PENDERGAST, Supt., Phoenix, N. Y. 











GLISTA BULL CALF 
For Sale, Cheap 


Sire, Korndyke Pontiac Glista No. 
268342, a grandson of the Great Cor- 
nell cow Glista Ernestein with seven 
records of over 30 lbs. butter in seven” 
days. Best record 677.3 lbs. milk, 
34.22 lbs. butter seven days. 
Dam, Pledge Korndyke Pontiac No. 
320068, one of the finest individual ani- 
mals in our herd. Send for her 
photograph and be convinced. Calf 
seven-eighths white and a beauty. Price 
$85.00, registered, transferred and 
crated. 
BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y: 





25 Registered Holstein Heif 
An exceptionally fine lot of well-grown, 
nicely marked 2 and 3 yr. olds, mostly due to 
freshen this fall and early winter 
BUY THE BUNCH AND DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
Registered Service Bulis 


J. A. LEACH 


Two Cars Fine Grade Cows 


Phone 973 


CORTLAND, N. ¥, 





Holstein Cows For Sale 

Two carloads of fancy, large grade Hol 
steins that are just fresh or due to freshen 
soon. 

60 cows that are bred to 
February, March and April 
large and heavy producers. 

A. F. SAUNDERS 
Telephone 1476 CORTLAND, N.Y 


during 
young 


freshen 
All 











HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and close by large and heavy producers. 
Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention 
Browncroft Farm *McGRAW New York 





POULTRY BREEDERS 
HUMMER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 


Pullets, Bar Rock, Brown Leghorn 
Ancona, White Leghorn, Minorca, 
Ete. Free Circulars, 

E. R. HUMMER & CO. 





C 


Frenchtown, N. J. 





SPECIAL FALL PRICES 
DUCKS, GEESE AND TURKEYS 
Buy now and save money. Write your wants. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
H. A. SOUDER, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 





BABY CHICKS 


Get a bunch of early chicks. Have that idle brooder 
earning money, The first broilers are the money makers 
rices now: Buff, Barred Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Min- 
oreas, Ne each; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns. 16c each: 
Broiler chicks. Re each Write for prices for future 
delivery Safe Delivery Guaranteed by Parcel Post. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, Nunda, N. Y. 


SPECIAL PRICES ON TURKEYS, DUCKS, 
GEESE, CHICKENS, GUINEAS, HARES AND 
DOGS. Catalog free. H. H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 
LARGE STOCK I’ine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas, Bantams, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock, Eggs 


low. Catalog. PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pa. 





SWINE BREEDERS 


LARGE YORKSHIRE BOARS 
FOR SALE 

Well-grown for their age‘and vigor- 

ous. Ready for immediate service. 

Priced at farmers’ prices. 

HEART’S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 

















CHESTER WHITES and O. I. C. World's 
Grand Champion Bloodlines; al] ages, $10.00 
each and up. Prepaid. GBHO. F. CHIFFIB, 
Newville, Pa., R No. 3. : 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Sows and Gilts bred fer Spring Litters 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N.Y. 
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